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ILIOUSNESS. 


us symptoms invariably 
om indigestion, such as 
tongue, vomitingof bile, 
ess, sick headache, ir- 
r bowels. The liver se- 
the bile and acts like a 
sieve, to cleanse impu- 
fthe blood. By irregu- 
n its action or suspen- 
bf its functions, the bile 
le to overflow into the 
ausing jaundice, sallow 
bxion, yellow eyes, Dil- 
Hiarrh@a, a languid, 
feeling and many other 
sing symptoms. Bilious- 
hay be properly termed 
pction of the liver, and 
thoroughly cured bythe 
regulator of the liver 
liary organs, BURDOCK 
BITTERS., It acts upon the 
h, bowels and liver, 
y healthy bile and pure 
and opens the culverts 
miceways for the outlet 
pase. Sold everywhere 
aranteed to cure. 
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SPECIAL CROPS. 


ty of cities and large towns 
ers devote their attention princi- 
juction of some particular 

they select a crop that is adapt- 

f their farm, and it is one that 

sted in enough to induce them 

e thoroughly acquainted with the 
of producing it, there is but 

it they will do better than if 
mixed farming; but if they at 

e a crop that is not adapted 

r one that they cannot become 
they will very surely make a 
farmer decides to enter largely into 
n of any crop, the first thing 
sider is. what he knows abc ut 
toes not know enough about it to 
e soil best adapted to its growth» 
take enough it to 


ls of operation, he had 


interest in 
w mixed farming, or 
is familiar with: 

illy understand the 
ild not try to produce 
wth, 
f 


y ol 


t adapted to its gr 


by 8 
ruie, s 
them have a variety soils, so that by pro- 
crops, each one 
ts growth; 
nce to have a farm 
is all 


f to such crops a3 grow 


heavy soil, he 


If milk or butter be his 
ill feed his cows principally 
; ‘ 


, an he finds it necessary 


ider crops for summer feed, 

s instead of Hungarian. If 

be of a light sandy soil and 

ice milk, he would depend 
iter rye, corn fodder and Hun- 
th summer and winter. 

r’s success depends largely on 
assign the different crops to 
f his farm as are best adapted 

h; he who cannot do this bad 

nixed farming, because by so 

kely to get some crops on 
t when he attempts to grow 
e makes any mistake in 

il, or in his method of 
unable to grow his 

hose who fully under- 

he has to sell at no 


les to go into some 
remember that he has 
h experts, the refore, unless 
al aiso can ovecome an 
erupon what must 


nthe end he will 


should be ploughed under and the land 


has escaped their observation; either one of 
these wil! make the difference between a 
good profit and a loss, 


THE ASPARAGUS BED. 


Comparatively few farmers have an aspara- 
gus bed, and a large proportion of those 
who do have one fail to take proper care of 
it. Few vegetables that are grown are so 
easily cared for, or will bear neglect so well 
when once well established; but to have 
asparagus of first quality it is necessary to 
keep it well cultivated, as well as highly 
manured. Many who have a small bed for 
their own use dig the ground over early in 
the spring and then let the crop take its 
chance the remainder of the season, thus 
permitting the grass and weeds to so over- 
run the crop as to not only great!y check its 
growth, but to greatly increase the labor of 
digging the ground over the next spring, 
making it really more work than the digging 
up and keeping the land clean during the 
entire season, for when once the grass and 
the weed seeds are all cleared out of a bed, 
the work of keeping them out is very easily 
done. Well dug over in the spring and 
twice hoeing during the summer will keep 
the ground clean of weeds when once the 
weeds and grass has been fully conquered. 
When the cutting season is over the crop 
covers the ground so completely that weeds 
have but little chance to grow, but to make 
sure that no weeds ripen their seed it is well! 
enough to go through the bed the first of 
September and pull and carry off any weeds 
that may be found. 

It is the practice of many to cut down the 
tops of the asparagus stalks as soon as killed 
by the frost, but this is believed by some 
good cultivators to be wrong, because it 
leaves the land exposed during the entire 
winter, besides it leaves the hollow stalks in 
& position to catch the water every time it 
rains. If the bed is to be immediately 
covered with a heavy dressing of manure we 
do not think the cutting of the stalks in the 
autumn will be very injurious, but if the 
manure is not to be applied until the next 
spring the old stalks had better not be re- 


Many asparagus beds are very wnuch in- 


jured by cutting too late in the season ; it is 


arely safeto cuta bed after the 20th of | 
une, yet some cut as lete as the 4th of 
uly, but this is too much of a drag on the 


he stalks will not come up strong the next 
eason, and after cutting late a few years the 
oots will begin to die out, but when cutting 
is stopped before the 20th of June the bed 
will keep in a healthy, strong condition many 
years, at least fifty. 


J 
J 
roots, often weakening them so much that 
t 
8 
r 


Salting was once supposed to be necessary, 
but now the most successful cultivators not 
only do not believe that salting is beneficial 


but of a positive injury to both the vigor 
and the quality of the asparagus. Manure 
rich in potash is now believed to be of more 
value to the crop than salt. 


PLOUGHING IN GREEN CROPS. 


Light sandy land that is enriched entirely 
with concentrated commercial fertilizers will 
produce better crops, if one year out of every 
eight or ten be devoted to growing green 
crops, to be ploughed under to furnish the 
soil with vegetable material. When it is 
decided to do this something is gained if 
immediately after harvesting the crop in the 
autumn, winter rye be sown ; this will cov- 
er the ground before winter sets in, and thu$ 
proteet the land, and as soon as spring 
opens it will be in a condition to make a 
rapid growth. When it gets well up it 


stake in leaving seeded with clover, this being one of the 


, require high cul- 
juantities of ma- 
rs; this meansa 

thus open- 

the common 

s; there will 

acrop will fail 

wn there is nothe 
ere will be if several 
ne of them will 

e good, but with a thor- 

w best to produce a 
good years will be suffi- 
hat is lost in a poor year. 

* who have been most success- 

who have confined themselves 

s that are to be put into the 
r sale. He who confines himself to 


g will always have some crop 
wei 


b 


,» 80 that he will have some= 
it what he sells must neoes- 
/sMall lols, which asa rule can- 
sed of to so good advantage as 
+a large lot, and had thoroughly 
‘earned the trade of packing it for market 
the transportation to market 15 also as a rule 


Much more expensive than it would be if he 


ha 


4G lerge quantities, Whether or not it is 


Dest for a farmer to leave mixed farming for 
iction of Special crops must depend 
Somewhat on his financial condition, as well 
88 upon his intelligence, for it requires more 
Capital to produce special crops than for 
mixed farming, for he must not only have 
the means to carry his crop through the en- 
tire season, but he must be able to bridge 
Over a bad season when crops do not pay 
expenses ; thus he must belong to that class 
that can keep a surplus of money until want 
ed, without spending it for what he can de 
without, Unless he possesses these require* 
ments he will find himself at the end ofa 
bad season compelled to hire money to carry 
his next crop through. Some farmers never 
can succeed with special crops beeause they 
cannot keep the money obtained in good 


years to carry them through the unfavorable 
years, 


the prod 


As a rule it is best for a farmer to change 
from mixed farming to special crops very 
gradually, thus making himself fully ac: 
quainted with all of the wants of the crop 
before he gets into it to any great extent, he 
will then know whether or not his land is 
adapted to it, and whether it isa crop that 
is adapted to his taste. 

The great mistake which many make is by 
Tushing into a special crop because some 
heighbor has chanced to make a very large 
Profit from it; they have an idea that they 

can do the same thing, but when too late 
‘hey find that their land is not as well adapt: 
ed tothe crop as their neighbor’s, or that 
there is some particular method of cultiva, 
Hon that their neighbor has discovered that 


best crope to enrich the land with one of the 

most important materials for plant growth ; 

both the roots and tons of clover being very 

rich in nitrogen, and as itdraws all of this in: 

directly from the air, whatever is ploughed in 

is so much gained to the soil. Some claim 

that a good crop of clover tops and roots 

will furnish to the soil as much nitrogen as 

can be purchased for one hundred dollars: 

If this is really true farmers had better raise 

clover to plough in than to pay eighteen 

cents a pound for nitrogen. The cow pea 

is said to be a good crop to grow to plough 

under, but as we have had no experience we 

cannot speak of it from our own knowledge. 

Formerly buckwheat was used to plough in 

green, but this has gone out of useas a rule, 
Indian corn furnishes a large amount of 
material to plough in, but we have never 

been fully satisfied with this crop ; for some 

reason other crops do not grow as well after 
it as after clover, or in fact, many other 
crops ; the land indicates that an acid has 
been formed by the decomposition of the 
corn stalks. Millet makes a better green 
crop than corn, Whatever summer crop is 
grown, except clover, should be followed by 

winter rye to shade the land and to furnish 
a crop to plough under the next spring. It 
should be the aim of the farmer to have his 
land exposed to the sunshine as little as pos 
sible, always keeping some crop growing on 
it, thus drawing as much as possible from 
the air. 

Clover sown in the spring may be plough- 
ed under the next spring, or if the land is in 
fair condition it may be permitted to grow 
and one crop harvested, and when the sec- 
ond crop is grown, plough it under and sow 
winter rye, to be ploughed under as late in 
the spring as the land can be spared before 
wanted to plant, in this way in two years 
three crops can be ploughed under and one 
crop harvested, or in one summer and two 
winters two green crops can be ploughed in. 
Land thus treated will bein a good condi- 
tion to produce crops eight or ten years, 
with only concentrated fertilizers to enrichit. 


ANIMAL FOOD. 


The most delicious morsel to a little chick 
is a worm, and it is amusing to watch the 
eagerness with which he will scramble for 
one when some other chick has it. But, as 
worms are scarce in the early spring, it is 
well to supply animal food artificially. Meat, 
if lean, either raw or cooked, is good for 
them. A piece of beef-steak the size of a 
walnut, if chopped up into very small parts 
—the smaller the better—will furnish a very 
desirable meal for a dozen or more chicks, 
and such food should be given every day or 
two. Cooked meat, especially if it divides 
readily into fibers resembling small earth- 
worms, is very tempting to them, and we 
have seen chicks that seemed utterly dis- 
couraged with the things of this world, again 
take a live interest in it wnen such food was 
placed before them. Do not give much fat 
meat. Itis muscle, bone, feather mak- 
ing material that they need, and fat meat 
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“FRUIT CULTURE AND FORESTRY.’ 


BY PROFESSOR 8. T. MAYNARD, 
Of the Massachusetts Agricultural College. 


— 


(From an address before the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society.) 


Professor Maynard began by speaking of the 
great quantity of unimproved land in Massa- 
chusetts, which in the census for 1875 was re- 
ported at 1,469,988 acres, exclusive of that so 
covered with trees as to be classed as woodland. 
This land is devoted principally to pasture, but 
the income derived trom this source is very 
small, for five acres are required, on an average, 
to support each farm animal for six months, 
calves and sheep being included. The average 
value of such land is given at twenty-seven 
dollars per acre, and probably ranges from five 
to fifty dollars. The question naturally arises, 
What can be done to improve this land and geta 
large income trom it? Since the use of chemical 
fertilizers has become general much of the 
smooth land thatcan be cultivated has been 
made to produce paying crops. 

Throwing out the odd 469,998 acres as being 
free trom stones so asto be easily cultivated 
(which is probably a fair estimate) we have left 
a million acres that in its present condition can- 
not be profitably cultivated. It is generally con- 
ceded among farmers that pasture land cannot 
be profitably improved by the application of 
svecial fertilisers and seed without cultivation; 
at least very few follow that line of improve- 
ment, so that we must look to other means for 
an increased income. Two ways present theme 
selves by which such lands can be made profita- 
ble—first, by planting forest trees, and second 
by planting with fruit trees. 

Professor Maynard said that probably all 
present could recall instances where the native 
white pine, the Austrian and Scotch pines, the 
Norway spruce, the larch, the elm, the maple, 
ashand other trees have been planted in turf 
and have made a satisfactory, and in some cases 
a remarkable growth. One or two examples 
will suffice to illustrate this point. Upon apoor, 
gravelly hillside on the college farm at Amherst, 
where nothing but brambles and white birehes 
would grow, were planted ten years ago a lot of 
European larches and Scotch pine trees, about 
twoand a half feet high. The trees were taken 
from a narsery about half a mile distant, one 
squad of students dlaging them while another 
squad were panting. The holes were dug about 
fitteen inches in depth and eighteen inches in 
diameter, and after planting the trees the soi! on 
the upper side of the hole was moved to the 
lower side to form a basin to catch the water as 
it ran down the slope. Nothing was applied in 
the way of additional fertilizing material, but 
the surtace soil was used first about the roots, 
and the subsoil spread upon the top. Excepting 
about a dozen trees, ali lived, and after about 
two years beganto grow rapidly. One of the 
larches was cut from this lot last fall for a fleg- 
staff for the bafo at the Experimental Station, 
and was thirty feet long, seven inches in diame- 
ter at the base, and two and a half inches at the 
top. Many of the larch trees are larger than 
this, and will average about thirty eight feet 
high, and six inches at the base 
pines planted at the same time and on the same 
soil have not reached as great height, but are of 
greater diameter and bave made more branches. 
Had a mulch been used after planting, or a little 
bone or some other special fertilizer been added, 
the growth would have been much more rapid 
the first two years, and they would now be 
larger, as is shown by a few trees from the same 
lot that were plaated in equally poor soil, but 
were mulched and bave had a few shovelfuls of 
compost put around the. at different times. 
One of these larches now measures eleven 
inches in diameter at the base, and is forty feet 
high, and there might be cat from it three 
lengths for posts—one large stick eight feet long, 
that can be sawn so asto make two posts five 
anda half inches thick at the base and toree 
and a half inches at the top; one round post 
seven inches thick at the base and five inches at 
the to: ; and one good vineyard post, the whole 
worth at least fifty cents per tree. Reckoning 
the value of each tree at One-bait the above, and 
estimating a thousand trees to the acre, we have 
a value of $250 per acre. 

In 1871 a lot ot white-pine seedlings were taken 
from an old pasture and planted along a hedge- 
row, where an old Virginia fence had been re- 
moved. The ground was tull of all sorts of roots 
of brush, which made digging the holes very la- 
borious. Three rows were planted, about five 
feet apart each way, the trees being then about 
three feet high. All of them lived, and now their 
average beight is about thirty-three feet, and the 
diameter at the base about nine inches. : 

Ot deciduous trees we may see examples in al- 


The Scotch | 


ag additional food in some form must be 
ven. 

Professor Maynard advised the use of a reel of 
No 14 galvanized iron wire, with drops of solder 
at intervals of ten feet to mark the places for the 
trees. He would set apple trees thirty feet apart, 
with a pear, plum, peach or cherry tree between. 
Fifteen feet trom the first row should bea row of 
the four last named trees, and fifteen feet from 
that another row of apple trees. He had never 
seen any injury result from the use of well de- 
composed manure, ground bo.we,or bone and 
potash in moderate quantities, mixed thorough- 
ly with the soil at the time of setting trees, and 
advised to throw from one to five handfuls of 
ground bone, or from one to three handfuls of 
bone and potash, so that part may fail into the 
hole and the remainder upon the pile of soil to 
be filled around the roots. 

Until the trees are large enough to bear, the 
land should be devoted wholly to the'r growth, 
but after they begin to produce fruit, more plant 
food must be applied in some form, and animals 
must be turned in to assist in the destruction of 
injurious insects that feed upon and develop in 
the fruit. For the destruction of the codling 
moth, apple maggot and curculio, sheep, swine, 
cattle and borses may be turned in, and if the 
plam is grown, poultry also must be employed 
to preserve the fruit from the attack of the last 
named insect. 

Professor Maynard mentioned as instances of 
the success of the plan proposed by him, an or- 
chard on the Levi Hodges farm in Connecticut; 
a hundred apple trees planted last spring by 
Hon. James J.H. Gregory, the weil known 
seedsman ; and a hundred and seventy five peach 
trees, also planted las spring. 


DISCUSSION, 


Hon. James J. H. Gregory believed that much 
might be done in the direction indicated by the 
essayist to utilize waste lands. 

O; B. Hadwen said that the paper read had 
introduced a teature of fruit growing that most 
of those present had notthought of. Apples are 
not profitable in our best lands, butif they can 
be grown in comparatively waste grounds it will 
be some gain. 

William C. Strong was not surprised at the 
hesitancy shown in speaking on the subject, as 
the view presented was new to most of those 
present, and cutting away bushes and digging a 
little hole to plant trees in sounds very strange: 
ly. The views of the essayist must have weight, 
but the speaker felt that the prize fruit would 
still come from cultivated grounds. For the 
peach and minor fruiis cultivation will be essen: 
tial. 

M. W. Wood thought that sma]! fruits would 
hardly be incladed by the essayist in his pian of 
culture, and he was not prepared to believe that 
we can grow even apples in the woods. They 
can be planted there, but not to give truit with- 
out fertilizers. There is no question that a hill 
side, and rocky at that,is Dest for apple trees, 
ee my the soil is strong enough. He did not 

elieve in apple trees growing in land covered by 
a bard, compact sward. 
Asa Clement gave an account of his experi- 
ments in planting apple orchardsin newly cieared 
pastures, whi-h had proved quite successful. In 
his vicinity there is much very poor waste land, 
and tire essayist does not mean such. You must 
take the right kind ot waste land, and leave the 
light soils for pines and larches. 


Mr. Hadwen said it is well understoud by 
every one who grows apples that they must be 
fed, and neither Proteseor Maynard nor any oth. 
er man can do it without. 

Edmund Hersey gave an account of two or- 
chards planted by bim, one of which was culti- 
vated and the other never cultivated, but only 
|mulched. The latter did much better than the 
other, but he was not prepared to say that the 
difference was due to the fact thatit was not cul: 
| tivated. 

} Samuel Hartwell would not advocate setting 
trees In smal! patches in pastures, as they would 
be apt to be neglected. He has an orchard in 
| good fruit soil in which be takes a good deal of 
| pride, and another ia grass land which is not 





production to consumption, and especially - 
endeavor to supply food products that are 
now imported, to give remunerative employ- 
ment to agricultural labor, and food in 
variety and cheapness to consumers.—j Rural 
Home, 





SLL ER wes wen nen, 


THE FRUIT GARDGW. 


How can I best fill out vacancies in rasp- 
berry and straw’ rows caused by plants 
dying from effet of drouth P 

With strawberries permit the plants that 
survive to make new plants, and take up the 
new plants with a mass of earth about the 
roots in September, and plant where vacan- 
cies occur. Or, better, train the runners in- 
to quart baskets or small pots, and trans- 
plant from these when well rooted. With 
black raspberries, layer the young canes as 
soon as long enough, and transplant these 
young plants next Spring where vacancies 
occur, after the tips of young plants have 
grown an inch or two, leaving earth about 
the roots. With red raspberries fill vacan- 
cies now with green sucker plants that have 
sprung up about old plants on your place. 
Do not order green plants as they will not 
often endure shipment. Remove the leaves 
on planting. 

Is it necessary to remove blossoms from 
newly set strawberries P 

if set early, and the weather continues 
moist, the plants may come through in good 
condition, bearing fruit the first season. But 
if a drouth occurs after planting, the plants 
might perish from the drain upon their vi- 
tality in attempting to produce fruit before 
becoming established. Ihave known plan- 
tatations to be saved in such cases by re- 
moving every blossom and green berry. 

What is the best plan for carrying plants 
through a drouth ? 

I never water them. As ordinarily done, 
watering is detrimental. I mulch each plant 
with muck or sawdust, or in the field with 
loore fineearth. Even w.ere the soil in the 
row has become hard this mulch of fine earth 
often saves the plants through along drouth, 
if the spaces between the rows are cultivated 
frequently. 

When is the best time to head black rasp- 
berries and blackberries? 

If you wish to grow without stakes (the 
approved method) pinch off the tips of | 
young canes as soon as they get about two| 
feet high. If you wait until the canes are | 
four or five feet high and then cut off a foot | 
or more, you check growth and lose some of | 
the best buds. I cut back the bearing canes 
of red raspberries, and shortening in side | 
branches early in the Spring, securing more 
and better fruit than if the entire canes were 
left on and giving better opportunity for the 
pickers to move about without breaking off 
the ripe berries. 

Is summer praning of the grape advisa- 
ble ? 

Grape growers thin grapes by pulling off 
surplus buds and shoots and shortening in 
canes, allowing but three or four banches 
to each cane, when the trellis is well cover- 

ed. If left to itseif the grapevine sets twice 








| worth as much as when it was planted. 
| Professor Maynard said, in answer to an in- 
quiry, tha: at the Agricultural College there is a} 
peach orchard, planted seventeen years ago, | 
| where many of the trees bad every indication of | 
pertect heaith. The treatment has been to tar | 
nish an abundant supply of plant food especially 
| murijate of potash. He thinks this a specific 
remedy in connection with good feeding. He be- 
lieved peach trees could be carried on to live 
twenty five years; he would not allow them to 
become diseased but would keep them healthy. 








BETTER BLOOD FOR BUTTER. 


The advantage of having a thoroughbred 
sire of high butter-producing blood, whether 
of Jersey or some other blood, to crosa on 
common cows, must be apparent when it is 
remembered that the sire may reasonably be 
expected to exert as much influence upon his 
offspring as the dam. A heifer calf from a 
cow making 200 pounds of butter a year, 
out of a sire from a family habitually making 
400 pounds yearly, may fairly be expected 
to become a cow that will make 300 pounds 


in turf land. 


most every village of rapid and healthy growth 
Where the growth has been un 


a year. This may not be true in every ine 
stance, but it will generally be closely ap- 


usually rapid may also be found evideuce of a 
great abundance of plant food, but perhaps no 
greater than is often tound in pasture lands that 
produce such luxuriant crops of brush as many 
of themdo. Any soil that will prodace naturally 
large crops of brush may be made with little 
outlay to produce a satistactory growth of either 
fruit or forest trees. 

Professor Maynard advised, before planting to 
line out the land by stretchinga wire or cord 
across it and setting stakes to secure accurate 
distances between the trees. If there is mach 
brusb, it should be removed along the line of 
the row. If time and help are limited, a path 
only two or three feet wide need be cut, the rest 
being removed when work is less pressing than 
it is in the spring. One ot the best ways to get 
rid of the brush is, after the ground has frozen 
in the fall, or in winter when there is no snow, 
to take a broad-bladed bog hoe, ground sharp, 
and hoe off the brush close to the surface of the 
ground. All the smaller brush, such as huckle- 
berry, blueberry, sheep laurel, etc., may be easily 
cut close to the ground, and mach of it will 
never start again, while the grass and other berba- 
ceous plants will work in rapidly, and assist 
greatly in choking out brush which starts later 
into growth. The brush should be raked up in 
piles between the spaces for trees and the holes 
dug in these cleared paths. As it is of little con- 
sequence whether the trees are exactly in line or 
not, the variation of a few inches each way will 
almost always enable us to dig holes at the 
proper distance, and very few spaces will have 
to be passed by. A man with a stout, sharp 
spade, a bar, and & bog hoe witha pick on one 
end, will dig from two hundred to five hundred 
holes ina day, averaging in ordinary pastures 
about two hundred and fifty. After the trees 
have been planted, the brush and other coarse 
material should be drawn close around them, 
and it the soil is very poor it woula prodably be 
a good investment to use from a quarter to halt 
a ton of fine ground bone to the acre at the time 

lanting. 

a Maynard next considered the plant- 
ing of fruit trees on unimproved land. For sev- 
eral years he has taken the position that with 
the use of chemical fertilizers, and the brush, 
grass, and other material growing upon it, much 
of our stony land, that cannot be cultivated, can 
be made to produce paying crops of fruit, while 
the land that can be cultivated should be used 
for other purposes. While he is still almost aloae 
in this position, he sees some marks of » 
and is more and more convinced thata system 
can be worked out by which entirely satisfactory 
results may be obtained. 

After an extended examination of the apple 
trees in many sections of the State, he finds, asa 
rule, the oldest, most healthy and generally pro- 
ductive trees growing in tarf, and that in a great 
many old pastures seedling trees are springing 
up and growing with great vigor. There seems 
to be litule difference in the vigor and hardiness 
of trees growing in tarf, whether they started 
trom seed where they are now growing or wheth: 
er they were pl d, the dition of the soil 
being the same. In orchards that have been cu:- 
tivated a few years and then seeded down fora 
time, and this process kept up, the trees soon ber 
come oe -_ — ~~ disease, = often 
die long before they are rown he r 
with which a newly planted = 





proached, It is claimed by breeders that in 
such crosses the sire affects more especially 
the quality, and the dam, the quantity of the 
milk the progeny will produce. If so, there 
might be special advantage gained by seiect- 
ing a sire from a family of very rich milkers 
to cross on a dam giving a large quantity, 
with a reasonable hope of developing a cow 
superior to her ancestry on both sides. 

The owner of a dairy herd that will not 
produce yearly over 200 pounds of butter 
per cow ought not to rest satisfied with its 
performance, He must carry too many ani- 
mals and support too much live weight for 
the small return. He ought, at once, to set 
about improving it in some way, either by 
selling off his poorest animals and replacing 
them with better ones by purchase or raising 
its capacity by breeding butter-producing 
stock. The latter is believed to be the surest 
and cheapest method, especially when sires 
of superior merit can be bought at fair rates. 
Young Jersey bulls, of butter families, have 
become plenty enough to lower the price 
‘from thousands and hundreds to $100, and 
even in some cases to $50 or less. At such 
figures it would pay any one having com- 
mon stock of only average capacity, to in- 
vest in a bull of that kind, not waiting for 
several other breeds which have a decided 
advantage over the Jerseys on account of 
superior size, which are steadily coming to 
the front, and may at no very distant period, 
overshadow the little Jerseys. 

A breed which would run more uniform 
than the Jerseys is believed to be quite pos- 
sible, but however promising other varieties 
ot cattle may be, there is as yet no other 
plenty enough to bring prices down to the 
views of practical men, or widespread enough 
for general use, Jerseys are commended 
therefore, because, just now, the most avail- 
able of any noted butter breed. Meanwhile, 
it would certainly not be advisable for one 
who has occasion to improve his herd in the 
direction of butter-making, to let slip a 
chance of getting for a reasonable considera- 
tion, an American Holstein, a Guernsey, or 
even a Shorthorn bull with good antece- 
dents. He would make good progress with 
either. Still, the chances for finding a sire 
of good butter-making blood lie with the 
Jersey, from the present abundance of J ersey 
males of accepted merit ; but no opportunity 
should be lost for replacing poor cows with 

nes, from whatever source it may 
come.—[Prof. L. B. Arnold, in New York 
Tribune. 
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TWENTY YEARS’ INCREASE. 
upon = 
Mr. Dodge, statistician to the department 


needed. 
Trees do not start into growth as quickly when 
planted on tart for two feasons—F irst, the mois: 
tore is rapidly carried off by the numerous leaves 
of the grasses and other plants; and second, the 
pliant tood is absorbed by other roots as fast as 
it is prepared. In cultivated land the moisture 
is kept (rom escaping by constant stirring of the 


of agriculture, finds that during the two de- 
cades from 1860 to 1880, the value of meats 
roduced in the United States increased from 
000,000 to $800,000,000 ; of corn, from 
$350,680,878 to $694,818,304; of wheat 
from $124,635,545 to $436,963,463 ; of hay 


food as it forms, 


conditions of moisture and plant 
sayist believed that b 





ee none of them—{Stockman and 
Farmer. 





soil,and their being no other feeding roots in the 
soil the trees get an abundant supply of plant 


The question en: oe envuenes -* the tarf 
lanting an we su) proper 

oy ennions ‘ food? ‘Phe ev |i 
the addition of a few 


from $152,671,168 to $409,505,783 ; of dairy 
products, from $152,350,000 to $352,000,- 
000; and of other products in proportion, 
more than doubling the aggregate of value, 
increasing is from $1,600,000,000 to $3,600,- 
000,000 in round numbers. With good 

rices the current production of the United 
tates can be little short of $4,000,000,000; 
and the valuesare those of the home markets, 
and not of the eastern commercial cities or 
ports of exportation. The commissioner de- 
clares that this increase must be less rapid 
in future, as there must necessarily be a limit 
to the extension of settlement of 


as many clusters as it can bring to perfec- 
tior. Ifa large part of the clusters are re- 
moved early, tnose remaining will be much 
larger, will ripenearlier and be of better 
quality and the vitality of the vine be per’) 
petuated. 

How iong is it profitable to allow straw’ 
berries, raspberries, etc., to grow on the 
same soil without renewing ? 

Some varieties run out much sooner than | 
others. Ordinarily three years with straw’ | 
berries, five with blackberries and currants | 
is the extent, though many are profitable | 
much longer, and strawberries might contin: | 
ue an existence for a lifetime. The better 
the oulture, and the richer and better drained | 
the soil, the longer the plant endures. | 
Where land is very high priced strawberries | 
are only allowed to remain long enough to 
produce one crop. Where land is cheaper 
tnere is no limit to the ingenuity that may 
be applied to keeping the beds renewed and 
productive year after year, keeping in view 
the fact that the youug plants possess the 
most vigor. 

Are large fruits as profitable as small 
fruite P 

Asarule they are not. Our small fruits 
seldom fail to give a crop, while the pears, 
apples, peaches and plums often have their 
barren years. But the trees require less at 
tention than plants and vines, and we do not 
feel the loss of a crop so seriously from 
them. While engaged in the business one 
should desire to grow the large fruits as 
well as the small. 

Does fancy fruit growing pay ? 

No. If growing fruit asa business you 
must learn the cheapest method of produc: 
ing it. It paysto fertilize well, to give good 
culture, to offer in attractive style in market, 
and to raise the best varieties, but there is 
a limit to high culture, and to everything 
connected with the business, Every man 
must be hisown judge as towhen he has 
reached this limit. Some men can grow fruit 
at half the cost of others, Some men can 
manufacture shoes for iess than others. Good 
common sense carries a man a long way 
toward success in this country.—[Charles A. 
Green in N. Y. Tribune. 
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MILK FOR POULTRY. 





(American Rural Home.) 

On almost every farm, or where one or 
more cows are kept there is generally a sur- 
plus of milk which is given to the pigs. 
This is all well enough if there is no poultry 
or if the chickens first get their share, but 
to give it all to the pigs and none to the 
poultry is not fair, neither is it profitable, 
for it is pretty generally known that poultry, 
meat and eggs are more valuable than pork. 
Poultry of all kinds are very fond of milk in 
any form, and if given judiciously it is good 
for them and takes the place of water nicely, 
and keeps the fowls in good condition, im- 
parting a beautiful gloss te the plumage and 
increasing egg production. Milk is best 
given when thick or curdied, although the 
chickens will not be likely to refuse it in 
any form. If sweet, however, it should 
always be scalded before giving it to the 
fowls as it is then, when sweet, liable to give 
them diarrhoea unless it is first scalded, and 
thus it would become more of an injury than 
a benefit. With this precaution, however, it 
will be found to be invaluable for the breed- 
ing and laying fowls, while fattening fowls 
not only reliss it, but thrive wonderfully on 
ft when given in connection with strong 
grain food in the most desirable form. For 
the growing chickens it is one of the most 
healthy things that can be given in connec- 
tion with their regular food, and seems to 
supply just the material they must have to 
make a rapid, vigorous and healthy growth. 
Those who have not tried it should give it a 
trial this season, and we think they will be 
so well pleased with the result that they will 
continue it as long as the milk supply holds 
out. We are of course only referring to 
those who have plenty of milk ; of course we 
would not ex nor advise the custom of 
buying milk for poultry, but in the absence 
of milk, pure water give. every day is an 
absolute necessity, and it certainly isa cheap 
luxury, and one within the reach of the most 
humble in circumstances. 
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MANURES 
For the Orchard and Garden- 


BY PROP. G. 0. CALDWELL, 
Of Corneli University. 


(From an address delivered before the Mass. Horti 
cultural Society.) 


How to manure the garden or the orehard for 
the most profitable results is one of the difficult 
questions that the horticulturists has to meet. Of 
the biggest and most solid cabbages, the earliest 
peas, the largest squashes, the sweetest and most 
prolific berries, the handsomest and most deii- 
cately flavored grapes, the most luscious peaches 
or pears, the earliest or the best late-keeping 
apples, he has an unlimited variety offered him 
by all the seedsmen or nurserymen in the land; 
and he need find no difficulty whatever in laying 
out to good advantage all the money he has to 
spare in this direction. Of the most suitable land 
on which to plant all these crops there is enough 
and to spare, somewhere in all this wide coun- 
try. Of tools and labor-saving machines of 
every kind, and of men snd animals to use 
them, there is no scarcity, In respect to all 
these supplies there is only embarrassment of 
riches, and no crops need fail of producing geod 
fruit abundantly from any want of liberal proe 
vision for its highest requirements on any of 
these lines. 

But is there such a superabundance of supply 
when we come to the matter of the highest re- 
quirements asto the food for these crops? Is 
there a sufficiency of a supply of such kinds of 
food as will, in the Jong run of garden and fruit 
culture, give the surest results? Is not the gar 
dener’s cal! always for more stable manure? and 
is the call ot the fruit grower any less loud ? One 
naturally asks, why is this so, when there are, 
elsewhere, at least immense, if not inexhaustible, 
quantities of the nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash that are reckoned as so important plant 
nutrients, all to be had for the purchasing, and 
under so great a competition that they ought to 
be bad for as low rates as thoy can be sold for 
and pay fair profits. They can be had also in 
every form of combination and every degree of 
assimilability, and in any desired mixture; and, 
further, to save the farmer or the gardener the 
trouble of studying out for himself the kind of a 
combination that bis crop needs, mixtures are 
offered te him, ready made up, for each crop. 

Abundant as these commercial supplies are, 
they do not seem to fully answer the purpose. It 
is doubtful whether the demand for animal 
manures is any less urgent now than it was be- 
fore the commercial manures became the impor- 
tant articles of trade that they now are. Yet in 
agricultural operations sup rphosphates, bone 
meal, nitrate of soda and the like have in some 
few cases been made to take the place entirely 
of stable manure, with profit. As an instance 
of this kind, Professor Caldwell gave an acconnt 
of Mr. Prout’s tarm in England, which was 
bought in 1861. Itcomprised 450 acres, and 
therefore its cultivation was no small plot experi- 
ment. When bought it was ina low condition 


———— re 


of fertility. and the owner asked the advice ef | 


the late Dr. Voelcker, the eminent agricultural 
chemist, as to the best way to bring it into good 
condition again. The advice was to dress it well 
with stable manure. After doing this with un- 
satisfactory resalis for two years, application 
was again made to the chemist, who advised the 
owner to vse more stable manure. He said he 
could not afford it; and the chemist visited the 
farm again and suggested the use of commercial 
fertilizers after a certain plan. The plan was 
followed, and bone dust, superphosphate, dis- 


solved guano and nitrate of soda were the only | 


manures used from thattime on. The crops of 
clover, hay, grain, straw and everything were all 


suld standing; only an insignificant quantity of | 


manure was made, the cultivation being almost 
entirely by steam. This system has been carried 
on for more than tweniy years. The farm cost 
in the beginning $74,500, and enough more was 
spent upon it in improvements to make the 
total cost about $100,000. The annnai clear 
profits have been on a average about $4500, and 
it was estimated that the farm could be sold, 
eight years after it was taken, for twice what it 


| had cost. 


These tacts show that commercial fertilizers do 
centain all the food required by crops, and that, | 
with their assistance only, a farm can be brought | 
up froma low condition to a higher one, and 
held there for a series of years. And no one can 
show that what is true of farm crops should not 
be true of garden and trait crops as well—if not 
to the same extent, yet toa largeextent. They | 
feed on the same kind of soil, and in the same 
manner, and require the same nutrientsin gens 
eral, and the same particular nutrients that are 
specially important tor farm crops, are, so far as 
we kuow, specially important for garden and 
fruit crops; the proportions required may be 
different, but perhaps not more so than for 
different farm crops. The same mixture of 
nitrogen compounds, phosphate and potash salts, | 
will not answer equally well for wheat and 
potatoes, nor even for wheat and corn, which are 
more nearly alike than wheat and potatoes. 

What are the obstacles in the way of the more 
extensive use of commercial fertilizers in the 
garden and orchard, and of less dependence on 
the city and village stables? In answering this 
question we naturally ask first, Wuat does stable 
manure contain that is not supplied in commer- 
cial fertilizers? 

Tbe valuation of a commercial fertilizer is 
based on the quantities of nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash that it contains, and there is no 
doubt that in respect to just these nutrients we 
can meet the wants of any crop better by sap- 
plying commercial fertilizers than we can by 
stable manures, if indeed there is any difference 
between the two as to efficiency. But besides 
these the crop must find in the soll, supplied 
from some source, lime, magnesia, sulphuricacid, 
in the form of sulphates, of which plaster is one, 
a very little iron, possibly chlorides, of which 
common salt is one, and perhaps silica. These 
substances are found in ail good soils, or sup- 
plied in fertilizers; hence we are justified in 
charging all the cost of a commercial manure to, 
and im expecting to get our money back from, 
its nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash; the 
rest of the ingredients must be thrown in gratis, 
as of no value generally, although there may be 
cases where one or another of them may be of 
service. All ot these matters the stable manure 
contains aiso in abundance. 

So far no one can olaim anything for the stable 
manure that is not supplied by the commercial 
tertilizer. The only respect in which the two ma 
terials are distinctly unlike is this: the stable 
manure is composed largely of dead vegetable 
and animal matiers in process of decay ; the pro- 
duct of this decay is the humus, or vegetable 
mould of the soil. About one-fifth of ordinany 
stable manure is made up of this vegetable and 
animal matter, while not over six to eight onee 
thousandths is potash, five or six one-thou- 
sandths nitrogen, and three one-thousandths 
phosphoric acid. Of nitrate of soda, so much 
mentioned for its nitrogen, one-sixth is this nie 
trogen; of a good superphosphate, as this fertili 
zer averages in this country about one-eighth is 
phosphoric acid, and of a German muriate of 

tash froma third to a half may be potash. Rut 

n all their materials there is no vegetable matter 
and littie or no animal matter. 

Here then is a clear distinction between the 
two kinds uf manure, the stabie and the artificial. 
The stable manure has its few thousandths of 
nitrogen, of phosphoric acid and of potasy, and 
its one-fifth of decaying vegetable aod animal 
matter; the commercial manure only its tew 
thousandths or even less of animal matter, and 
its proportion of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
petash counted by eighths to thirds. About 
threeefourth of the stable manure is only water, 
however; expel this and we get a manure as dry 
as commercial manures ordinarily are, and the 
comparison between the two will be more just 
and no less striking. We shall then see that tour 
fitths of this dry manure is meme tn | vegetable 
and animal matter, about one-forteth is potash, 
one eightieth phosphoric acid, and one fiftieth 
nitrogen. 

Can any way now be shown in which this strix: 
ing difference between the two kinds of manure 
may account for the greater measure of success 
that is attained in general use with stable ma: 
nure? As already said, decaying vegetable or 
animal matter in the soll makes humus or vege- 
table mould. This common ingredient of allara’ 
bie soils is not necessary for plant growth, for,on 
a small scale in pot culture, good crops have been 
obtained in @ soil as white as snow, and therefore 
quite free from any humus, but containing allthe 
real plant nutrieots that have been mentioned. 
Bat that this humus is ao important ingredient 
of a fertile soil no onecan doubt. Given two soils, 
equally rich in nitrogen, potash, phosphoric acid, 
lime, and all matters of such sort, but of which 
one is poer in humus and the other rich in it, but 

et not so excessively rich as bog or a muck 

t there is not a farmer or gardener who knows 
soils who would not give more for the soil rich 
in humus than for the other. In the course of 
the decay of these vegetable matters several acid 
substances are formed, chiefly carbonic acid; 
these acids act on the large quantities of diff- 
cultly soluble plant food of fair quality, and aid 
in bringing it into soiation, and thus within eas 
reach of the plant. That the carbonic acid, wh 

is one of the main products of the decay of 
humus,does in some way favor vegetable growth 
is illustrated by an experiment performed many 
years ago b khardt, of which an account 
Yas givea by Professor Caldwell, but which we 
have not room to quote. It is also shown by 
other experiments = by analysis of the air in 

the soil. 


deeper or washed out 
soil bebaves with 
with the 


F 
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trustworthy savings bank. Therefore, although 
we should make much account, in buying a fer- 
tilizer, of the proportion of soluble phosphoric 
acid or potash or nitrogen compounds in it, yet 
in all probability, to say the least, our crops take 
up but a little of these nutrients before they are 
changed by this fixing power of the soil into a 
difficultly soluble condition. This, which might 
at first appear a disadvantage, assists in the more 
equal distribution of the fertilizer through the 
soil, and at the same time prevents it trom stray’ 
ing far off. Commercial fertilizers, it is observed 
do their best when used with stable manure, 
and this is because the abundance of carbonic 
acid generated by the fresh application of such 
manure assists in the reso'ution of the “insolu: 
bilized” phosphoric acid and potash of the com- 
mercial manure, as well as of the difficultly sol- 
uble native food of the soil. 

The essayist gave a comparison of the values 
of certain kinds of manurer. Cow manure at 
$1 16 per thousand pounds Is not a cheap way 
of getiing viant fi ; it would be more costly 
than commercial fertilizers, were it not for the 
large amount of humus forming material that it 
contains, which may offset the high cost of the 
plant nutrients in it. Bat we have jus: as much 
of this bumus forming materia! in borse manure 
and the important plant nutrients in thatat $1 54 
per thousand pounds are cheaper than in the 
commercial fertilizers. Night soil at forty three 
cents per thousand pounds (the cost of hauling) 
affords plant food ata remarkably cheap rate— 
much more so than commercial manures. Rock: 
weed at $1 21 per thousand pounds is an expen- 
sive manure. Fish ehum at $6 50 per thousand 
pounds provides nitrogen and phosphoric acid at 
avery cheap rate. Hen manure at $4 per thou 
sand pounds is an expensive fertilizer. Farmers’ 
waste at seventy eight cents per thousand pounds 
affords nitrogen and phosphoric acid ata cheap 
rate. 

Professor Caldwell advised the purchase and 
mixing by farmers of the raw materials of fertil- 
izers, and gave an instance of a farmerin Con* 
necticut who had done this successfully, the 
mixture being cheaper, and he has also the great 
advantage of knowing just what it was made of; 
its nitrogen for example being in the form of 
sulphate of ammonia, the most costiy and valu- 
able form of nitrogenous plant food, and not of 
roasted and ground leather waste, an utterly 
worthless form of nitrogenous plant food. 

Protessor Caldwell closed with the tollowing 
summary : 

1. Thatif enough of the needed elements of 
food of the gardener’s or horticulturist’s crops 
cannot be obtained in stable manure or other an 
imal waste, it can be procured in the trade in an- 
limited quantity, and in every degree of availa 
bility depending on different grades of solubil: 
ty,andin the greatest variety of mixtures, to 
suit any whim or fancy of crop or crop growers. 

2. That profitable crop growing can be car- 
ried on for at least many years with these com- 
mercial fertilizers alone. 

That the most evident distinction between 
stable manure and commercial tertilizers, and 
the distinction upon which we should therefore 
| base an explanation of the greater reliability of 
| the former, is its large proportion of vegetable 
| matter,or humus-forming material, of which 

commercial fertilizers contain practically none. 
4. That soil contains in a difficulily soluble 

condition, and therefore not easily fed upon by 

the crop, all the needed elements of plant food. 

5. That humus, by the decay it suffers in the 
| soil, furnishes carbonic acid and other solvent 
| agents, and this carbonate acid appears to play 
}an important part in the nourishment of crops, 

by bringing this native insoluble stock of plant 
food within their easy reach. 

6. Thateven if we add water-soluble plant 

| food to the soil, it becomes largely insoluble be- 

fore the crop can feed upon it or needs it; there 

fore soluble plant tood added to the soil in come 

| mercial fertilizers also needs the help of the hu: 
| mus finally for its solution. 

7. That plant food, in most animal and vege- 
table residues used as manures, costs much less 
than in commercial manure. 

8. That in spite of the disadvantages that un: 
der some conditions attend the use of commer- 
cial fertilizers, they are, nevertheless, a very im* 
portant and necessary help in crop growing. 

9. Thatin using these 
course appears to be to make one’s own mix* 
tures of the raw material, as well for securing a 
| better manure as for economy in the first cost. 





PRESERVING THE PASTURES. 


(National Liye Stock Journal.) 


Is it not uncommon to find, all through 


the country, pastures which are not yielding | meats from the port of Boston for the last flakes 
| half the forage they ought to, much less a| week have been 809 cattle and ‘ 
| sufficiency for the animals obliged to crop a| of beef. 
One gets but a slender | 
interest from such lands, where, if they were | 


living from them. 


fertilizers the wisest | 


AGRICULTURAL ITEMS, 

— The analysis of soils has long been 
considered a very important factor in deter- 
mining the sort and quantity of fertilizer to 
be applied. It is doubtful whether these an- 


alyses can be made as accurate as many 
would have us believe. 


— The exports of this country for the 
month of April last, according to the Bureau 
of Svatistics were va'ued at over fifty two 
millions of dollars, the larger proportion of 
which was agricultural. 

— The Cuban sugar crop is 550,000 tons, 

— Reports from the West give little en- 
couragement to expect a big wheat crop. 

— A new lake is being surveyed and ex* 
plored in Canada, said to exceed in size 
Lake Ontario. Itis named Westassini, the 
district around it is of no agricultural value. 

— The Indian troubles in the Canadian 
Northwest have had a depressing effect upon 
immigration and have serious!y hindered 
spring work on the homesteads. 

— Holstein cattle are growing rapidly in 
favor. 

— But few valuable novelties in grains 
and vegetabies have been introduced this 
season. The usual extreme claims are made 
for those that have been introduced. 

— In Holland the writer has seen cows 
blanketed—and they are always groomed 
and curried similarly to horses. 

— Belgian gardeners are industrious and 
frugal, working eaily and late for small 
returns, owing to the density of population 
there. 

— The value of seeds is shown in the case 
of a certain quantity of Henderson's White 
Plume celery seed being stored in a safe de: 
posit vault as the insurance would have 
amounted to several thousrnd dollars. 

— The cattle ranching business is not so 
profitable as it once was, Competition has 
brought this about. 





— The idea prevails in cities that anybody 
can farm—never was there a grander mis: 
take. 


— The prize essay on Jersey cattle was 
written by L. S.tHardin of Kentucky. The 
sum won was $300. 


— Young colts should always receive a | 
certain amount of grain, oats for example, 
to supply bone and muscle material. 


— Some contend that under the rolier 
process, bran is not so valuable a feed as it 
was under the o!d process of grinding. Oth: | 
ers deny it. 


— Harvest prospects in Germany are fa- 
vorable. ‘The cultivation of beet root has 
been reduced twenty five per cent, 

— Large floods in Texas recently have | 
| caused much damage. 

— The tulip is a native of Asia Minor and | 
Central Italy, just brought into public notice 
| by a Swies naturalist named Gesner. 

—In the year 1637 one hundred and 
| twenty tulips were sold at public auction for 


| $3,600. 


| 


| 





— Practical farmers’ discussions of agri- 
cultural subjecte are the most valuable of all 
| agcicultural matter without exception. 

— A new double white violet, called the 
| Swanley white is a recent nove:ty. 


| —The coffee plant or tree is beautiful with 
| its small, shiny leaves, dark and glossy as 
| holly, with bright red fruit like the crane 
berry. The piant is from ten to fifteen feet 
high. 


— The exports of live stock and dressed 
2,040 quarters 


The large arrivals in England have | 
depressed prices at present. 


properly handled, they ought to be largely | as eee iy i 


profitable. After the pasture is about worn 
out is when we firsc realize that something | 
must be done, instead of giving it an annual | 
reseeding and refreshing with the proper | 
mahure, which wiil keep it in good wearing | 
condition. Itisa rare meadow that will 
fertilize and reseed itself, besides nourish- | 
ing a number of sheep or cows. 

Usually we are loth to break up the green | 
turf of an old pasture ground on which we | 
have been depending summer after summer | 
for the tender forage for our stock, and this 
largely accounts for our allowing them to 
wear thread bare before we change them. 
Moreover, we do not care to spare the time 
necessary for the new seeding, where plow. 
ing is necessary in order to bring the land 
again into grazing condition. But, after all, 
it is hardly ever necessary tor the new seed- 
ing, where ploughing is necessary in order 
to bring the land again into grazing condi- 
tion. But, after all, itis hardly ever neces- 
sary to destroy the oldturfinorder to re- 
juvenate an old meadow. A practice is fol- 
lowed by many, and nighly recommended 
by Youatt, of fertilizing and reseeding with- 
out breaking up the soil. This is done by 
spreading first upon the meadow such ma- 
nures as can be best procured—barn yard or 
bone—then following over thie with a roll: 
ing cutter. The incisions of the cutter will 
carry down to the roots of the grass much 
of the manure, and supply immediate nour’ 
ishment. Then if the desired seeds are sown 
the rains which follow will wash them into 
the loosened turf together with the liquid 
strength of the manures. By this process 
the old sward is reinvigorated and loosened 
up from its moss bound condition, besides 
insuring to the seeding immediate growth. 

Half the seeds that are usually cast upon 
the unbroken or uncut sod are wasted for 
want of an opportunity to germinate, and 
unless they can be furnished acceas to the 
soil itself they cannot be expected to aid the 
meadow very materially. This work of fer: 
tilizing and reseeding must be done before 
the grass from the old turf has got much of 
& start. 

A splendid manure for grass lands is such 
as is obtained from crushed bones or phos 
phates of any kind. How often have we no- 
ticed how richly and luxuriantly the grass 
springs up about an old bone or carcass that 
has lain, partiy decayed, all winter upon the 
sod ? From this we get an idea of what the 
pasture might be made if properly fertilized 
and tended, and to neglect the culture of 
the grass lands is, on the part of the stock- 
man, as damaging as it is forthe vine dress* 
er to neglect his vines, or the gardener his 
plants, 





BREAKING COLTS. 


(Lewiston Journal.) 

The time to begin breaking a colt is when 
it is a sucking by the side of itsdam. it 
should early be taught that it has nothing to 
fear from the presence of man, and that no 
harm will come to it from being fondled 
from head to foot. A very little pains at this 
period will soon make the colt perfectly 
gentle, and he may then be broken to lead 
by the halter, and to stand when tied. All 
his subsequent lessons should be by gradual 


approaches ; the main point being to inspire | b 


him with confidence that he will not be 
harmed. He should be accustomed to the 
bridle by no means of the “ bitting rig ” be- 
fore any attempt is made to ride him; and 
the mounting should alwaye be made by 
“ gradual approaches "—in the stall or the 
lot where the colt is perfectly familiar with 
all the surroundings, When it is desired to 
break him to harness, the same principle of 
gentleness and care to avoid giving fright, 
should be practiced. Place portions of the 
harness on him at a time, and let him carry 
it in his stall until he finds that it will not 
harm him; then lead him out with the har- 
ness on, alone, and again by the side of 
another horse, also in harness. Accustom 
him perfectly to the use of the lines, then let 
him make the acquaintance of the sulky, and 
push it after him, until he has found that it 


other attendant, there need never be any 
in breaking the most fiery-tempered 


strawberries in Boston; one shipment | 
came fiom Southern Illinois. 

— Bath, N. H., has received bounty on 
2963 woodchucks, 

— Sweden has imposed a duty on fruits 
and vegetables in order to replenish the 
treasury by taxing supposed luxuries, 

— The crop prospect in California may be 
judged by the fact that there is an over sup- 
ply of grain bags this year to the extent of 
nearly 10,000,000. 

— A short time ago a Kansas sheep raiser 
sheared 600 fine sheep ; during the night culd 
rains set in and 400 perished. 


Correspondence, 


COST OF “ ENSILAGE ” 


AT 


~~ 


“HILL FARM,” VERMONT, 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 


In 1884, owing to the death of our farm 
manager, and the change to his successor, 
the account of the planting and cultivation 
of the ensilage crop was not kept. In 1883 
when we planted here only ninetean acres of 
ensiiage, the cost of cultivation and ensilag- 
ing the crop was aa follows: 
Plougbing 19 acres at $1.75 per acre 
Harrowing same 2 days at $3.50 per day. 
Manuring 14 acres alter ploughing, 140 

loads at 75cis..... 
Phosphate for 19 acres at $40 per ton, 2850 
tbs, drilled in with seed 150 ths per 


33 25 
7 00 


105 00 


Wood ashes (unleached) 100 ths per acre 
drilled in 


Seed, 4 busbe! per acre at $2.50 per bush. 
Dritling, 3 days, $3.50 per day 


Cultivating and hoei sg 19 acres 


The ensilage in the silos after pressure for 
several weeks weighed 53 pounds to the 
cubic foot, giving a yield of 337 tons for the 
19 acres, or about 17 3.4 tons per acre. The 
cost therefore per ton was $1.98. 

Feeding say 60 pounds per day for 181 
days, gives about 5 tons 430 pounds per 
cow, costing (without fractions) about $10 59 
per cow. 

Hay at $10 per ton would equal, at two 
tons per head for the same time The 
saving by feeding ensilage $9.41 per head. 
The same quantity of grain per diem in both 
cases, hay or ensilage. 


$20, 


The cost of cutting and filling silos was 
materially less in 1884 than in 1883. You 
also make me say that there are Holstein 
and Shorthorn cattle on the Hill Farm. On 
this are kept nothing but registered Jerseys. 
On the Point Farm we have Holsteir and 
Shorthorn cattle. Very truly yours, 

Gero, G, Suiru, 


SHEEP. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 


My father who settled in South Carolina 
from Virginia, forefathers in 1803, died in 
1821, and under his control I had, as a boy, 
the feeding and care of his stock—a small 
flock of sheep among them. In 1832 I had 
my second crop and under way. I attended 
a sale and bought the sheep and so did 
succeeding years. No one of my neighbors 
thought more highly of them than is reported 
of John Randolph of Roanoke—“walk out 
of his way to kick ’em.” “Natives, to the 
manor born.” I began to improve; paid 
$100 for a Leicester ram (Bakewell) and got 
quite an accession to size and wool—but 
they began to die, wool coming off in large 
I inquired of a traveled friend in 
South Uarolina, Dr. W. 8, Gibbs, who wrote 
me, “You have certainly got in a crop of 
long wool, open fleece, and the heavy rains of 
our country has given you rot; I have been 
all along that road, bred it out and use 


Merinos.” ‘This is from memory and covers 


! 

|the ground. He had samples, booked for 
35 years, and said he could show a decided 
improvement in his wool. 


ram and two ewes—before 1840, 


Hs sent to me a 
I after- 


wards bought a $100 Southdown and three 
Saxon-Merincs. 


From this stock I bred 


until the war, and the Saxon-Merino ram 
was the Father Abraham. 


I sent wool to 


Albany, N. Y. I left my home when Gen. 


— The Argentine Republic is said to 


Grant’s army came in from below in April, 
abound in cabinet woods of the best quality, | 1863, sending out nearly all my stock, 


for which a market is springing up in France 
ana Germany. 

— Famines are frequent in certain dis- 
tricts of Caina, so the Government in plenti- 
ful seasons stores up vast magazines of grain. 

— A poultry raiser in Maine has a stock 
of 3900 chickens and is doing well with 
them. The secret of his success is he began 
on a small scale. 

— Over 91,000 barrels of apples have 
been shipped to Europe this season from 
Portland. 

— Grain markets are stil depressed, but 
the usual reports of winter wheat being a 
short crop are coming in and will havea 
tendency to boom prices. 

— The microscoical analysis of butter 
recently made at Washington by Dr. Taylor 
shows that the giobules of pure butter are 
each marked with a St. Andrew's cross— 
that is one shaped like the capital letter X. 
It is believed that this will furnish a certain 
means of detecting the difference between 
butter and any imitation or adulterated 
compound. 

— In using artificial fertilizers the wisest 
course seems to be to use them more large- 
ly than has hitherto been recommended. Do 
not try to get too much returt for too small 
an outlay. 

— The most evident distinction between 
stable manure and commercial fertilizers is 
the greater reliability of the former contain- 
ing as it does a large proportion of vegeta— 
ble matter, or humus forming material. 

— A contract has been made of one thou- 
sand hogsheads of tobacco to go from Ohio 
to Italy. 


— Texas wool is coming into market in 
considerable quantities, selling for about 
twenty cents. 


— The cheese market is in a very de- 
pressed condition and no improvement can 
be hoped for and prices are the lowest 
known. 


— There is a large increase in the supply 
of butter with no increased demand. 


— It does no harm to repeat the siate- 
ment that clover ie an excellent fertilizer as 
jt draws nitrogen from the atmosphere. 

— There isa glut of tobacco in Virginia. 
In one city there there is a stock of 1,500,000 
pounds and no sales, 


— Crop prospects in England are favora- 
le. 


stallion (pure Morgan) Maltese Jack, 10 or 
12 mares, some 47 milch cows, 2 or 3 bulls, 
a Southdown ram cost $600, and a fine lot 
of 


Southdown and Saxon-Merinos —these 


all owned in Alabama, on the farm of my 
friend, Gen. W. T. Withers, now the large 


horse breeder in Lexington, Ky. I have 


seen theep in Qhio, Iilinois, Kentucky, 


Tennessee, Virginia, North and South Caro- 


lina, Alabama, Louisiana and Mississippi, 
I lived on one place, including Mississippi, 
in ‘31 and '63,the latter I left for Gen. Grant, 
but I fear he did not do much better than in 
commission banking business. 

My friend, Dr. W. 8S. Gibbs in South 
Carolina, with some 40 years samples and 
my 30 years experience, Mark Cockrell of 
Tennessee, the great success, and his son 
Mark, in his footsteps, ought certainly to 
have a little consideration on writers who 
know not the South and were not born in it 
a3 were all Dr. Gibbs 
traveled in Europe 60 to 70 years ago, some 


those I name. 
two years, and hac the advantage of seeing 
sheep husbandry, and had in the “up coun- 
try” of South Carolina, lat. 34.5, quite a 
large flock. There are fine wooled and long 
wooled sheep in Mississippi, lat. 31 and be- 
low it. By the way, Dr. J. N. Mercer of 
Natchez, Adams Co., Miss., presented me 
about 1835 with a Southdown buck from im- 
ported stock, not inferior to the best. 

Why not have the best mutton and best 
wool in Mississippi? At Log Hall, Hinds 
Co., Miss., 1 never saw the thermometer in 
the shade over 97 or 98, and seldom so high. 
Generally in lower Mississippi there is a 
breeze that tempers the excessive heat. I 
spent two yeers in Philadelphia, May 1827 
April 1829; I never in the South experienced 
the suffocating heat I didthere, But hot or 
cold, dry or wet, grass or no grass, for 30 
years 1 owned sheep, and but for my Leices- 
ter experiment I never would have had dis- 
ease, and I sent wool to Albany from Hinds 
“too fine for manufacture in the United 
States.” Why rail against facts? We have 
the wool and the sheep. in 1538 there was 


— There is always a certainty of cows 
falling off in flesh when put on grass for the 
first time in the spring, as it has a purging 


a mutton barbecued whole on the table; 
after the use some one said he would bet 
$100 the mutton was from “up country.” 


effect. The transition from hay and roots 
to grass should be effected more gradually 
than is usually the case. 


— Herefords seem to be taking the palm 
everywhere as beef producers. 


Down went the paper, it was covered and 
left for me to decide, 
bet was nullified. 
done. 


I refused, unless the 
I opposed such; it was 
I then said the mutton was from a 


Mississippi plantation; a cross of Bakewell, 
Merino and native. P. 
Ozxtord, Miss., 1885, 


— The only way to fight oleomargarine 
properly is to produce a fine quality of 
butter in place of the second grades now 80 
common in our markets. 


— We export every year large quantities 
of cmnepneth meal! and oil cake, showing 
that these valuable articles are not used by 
our farmers to the extent they should be. 


— The soil of Bermuda is a reddish loam, 
not very fertile in itself, but the genial 
climate is what brings forth the irrespressi- 
ble onion and delicate tomato. 


— It isestimated that a ten weeks old 


— Eggs are cheap food, even when the 
prices are not low. An egg contains very 
little waste, and is rich in all the desirable 
elements required for sustaining life. Eight 
eggs make one pound, and at 25 cents per 
doaen are cheaper than beef and far more 
nutritious. 





— Don’t forget to give the hens a little 
meat once in awhile. 








chick will cost ten cents, 





hay 


eat Cintas. @ 
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NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE, 
WALTER A. WOOD MOWER 


Still Retains t's Place as the Best in the Market. 
NEW CHAMPION RAZE, 

With Sled Banser Teeth, is excelled by nene. 
THOMAS’ ROYVTAL RAZE, 
Strong, Simple and F ficient. 

MUDGETT TEDDER, 

Extremely Light Draft, and very Simple, Flexible Teeth and Ne Breakage. 
THOMAS’ TEDESZHR, 

Gives Unqualified Satisfaction. 


A GOOD HORSE DUMP RAKE FOR $20. 


New England Headquarters for all kinds of MA WVING TOOLS at prices that 
boxed up and piled away with a lot of rubbish defy composition. 


'n a storage building at West Point. Cc. HH. THOMPSON & CO., 
— A Toronto judge declined to entertain a pe"| j61t 71 CLENTON, 80 & 82 SOUTH MARKET STREET, BOSTON. 


tition for the incorporation of a club for rowing, 
New Model Eureka Mower. 


-- BOSTON, SATURDAY, JUNE 6, 1885. 
THE STANDARD 
EW MODEL BUCKEYE. 


MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN AND 
READ AND RUN, 


— A plagiarist is deAned to be one who writes 
plays. 

— The gondoliers of Venice are on a strike. A 
sort of omnibus gondola has been Introduced by 
the hotels, carrying travellers free from the rail- 
way stations. The gondoliers resent the innova. 
tion. 

— The Custer Statue at West Point has at last 
been removed by order of the Secretary of War, 
to whom the General's aids made earnest appli” 
cation for thatend. The assent of the chief sub 
scribers was previously obtained. It is now 


Failure 


to get the best remedy at the outset, in- 
Volves, in case of sickness, not only a 
waste of money, but useless suffering. 
John H. Ward, 9 Tilden st., Lowell, Mass., 
says: “ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured me of 
boils, sores, and itches, which no other 
remedy could remove. I tried several 
other so-called ‘sarsaparillas,” but re- 
ceived no benefit from them.” William 
Hi. Mulvin, 122 Northampton st., Boston, 
Mass., writes that 


The Cause 


of all his sufferings, “enough to kill a 
dozen men,” was the failure of his kidneys 
and liver to properly perform their fune- 
tions. He was permanently cured by 
using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Mrs, George 
Edwards, Boston Highlands, Mass., was 
cured of liver and bilious troubles by 
the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Warren 
Leland, the famous hotel proprictor of 
New York city, writes: “I have person- 
ally used Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla 


for Rheumatism, with entire suecess. 
There is no medicine in the world equal to 
it for the cure of liver diseases, gout, the 
effects of high living, and all the various 
forms of blood diseases.” Benj. Coach- 
man, Bronson, Fla., writes: “I suffered 
for months from debility, and pains in the 
lower part of my chest. Three bottles of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla have made a new man 
of me. Iamentirely cured.” Doctor T. 
Porter, Cerro Gordo, Tenn., writes: “TI 
have prescribed Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in my 
practice for a number of years, and find 
its action admirable.” It never 


Fails 


to vitalize the blood and expel impurities, 
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and yet, by wise management, 
SS. < , . i its eredit. So, also, if wise counsels 
RP THE CURE OF d followed, the strength and vigor of 
COLDS. SORE THROAT . f nstitution may be restored. 
NESS. CROUP ASTHMa » the following could be 
“TIS. BLEEDING ANE . k Laprise, Salem st., Lowell, 
OF LUNGS WHOOPING . . [uss., Says, that on account of impure 
ND ALL OSEASES «Af ‘ constitution was shaken, 
0 CONSUMPTION sing Ayer’s Sarsaparilla freely for 

. his healla was restored, and his 


nal vigor regained, 


Clipper Mower, 


8 THE 


BEST MACHINE IN USE, 


ENSILACE CORN, PARIS CREEN, 


EVERYTHING FoR 


FARM, GARDEN AND LAWN. 
“Acme” Lawn Mower, 


NONE TO EXCEL IT. 
ILLUSTRATED 1902 PAGE CATALOGUE FREE, OF 


SEED, TOOLS, MACHINES AND WOODENWARE. 
PARKER & WOOD, 


No. 49 North Market Street. 





eculation 


t will cure Dyspepsia, vanishes 


sailing, yachting, and other social sports, on the 
ground that the petitioners were too old for such 
exercises ! 

— G-neral Grant's house in Philadelphia was 
sold last week for ten thousand dollars less than 
its owners paid for it before they presented it to 
him. 

— There are 430 officers in the consular service 
of the United States. Less than one balf, or 203, 
receive regular salaries. The others are paid by 
fees received at the different agencies. These 
fees are allowed at the discretion of the Secre- ee ee 

2 J —= = —-s ee 


tary of State. = TRY , . 
— The Indian outbreak in the Southwest ap- & y= — as - a 


pear more and more serious daily. Some settlers The Buckeye in 1885 enters upon its TWENTW-NE STE SEASON. It has won a reputation 
have been killed, and fresh ravages upon scat- oy ae pene a by = other farm implement. The farmers have found that they can rely upon 
tered ranches are coustansly reported. The In- all emergencies and for all work in the hay field. 


dians appearto be near the boundary between IT NEVER DISAPPOINTS, 


Arizona and New Mexico. 
— The boy in Milwaukee who swallowed a atte sumac ond estate wie all conditions ‘on enttings. For these reasons the larger portion 

4 of the hay crop of New England is cat with the JOR EYE. 
trade dollar about three weeks ago is not expect It comes forward this year possessing all the real improvements that have been made in mowing 
ed to live. perp A the present time, and farmers may rely upon it that there is no work to be done in the hay 
— Dan Mace’s horses, J and track, were field the BUCM EWE cannot do, while it will draw lighter, cost le«s for repairs, and its record shows 


. it will last twice as long as any other machine. 
sold at auction at his small stable in New York, We would caution the public against base imitations which are 
last week. 


ne upon the market, claiming to be 
equal to or better than the BUCM BW®, and seeking to reap the benefit of the BUCK EW E'S long 
and well eerned reputation. 
— A colored lad has been discovered in Leav- Do not let your dealer put upon you on imitation, when for a very little more money you can have the 
enworth, Kansas, who has a marvellous talent 
for shaping statuetts out of clay. 


— A phonograph has been taken with him to GEN U [ N E BUCKEYE, 


. which ts no experiment, will make your haying season pleasant and profitable, and in the end save many 
Africa by Dr. Zintgraffof Bonn, who intends to times the pO wm amos in cost, from a qpeeter durability and simplicity” . 
bring home with him phonograms of the savage 


dialects which he will hire the natives to speak MANUFACTURED BY 


note machine THE RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING CO,, 


_ — Mr. Parnell separates himself socially from 
my:3-tf WoRctstTIBRNR. MASS. 


the other members of his party, not even troub’ 
WHEELER’S 


ling himself to vote on the censure. 
i li Wi (| ill 


) — Newfoundland now has 88 m w 
BS RGG NARK ET. I ‘ 8.A ‘ as iles of narro 
Is the favorite, wherever known; has received more honors than 


‘ : gaage railway, the line beginning at St. John and 
New York \ ‘ by all Druggists. Price 81; six = y, 
vA ey $1; bottles for $5. ending at Harbor Grace to the westward. The 
anything of the kind ever constructed. It took the highest award 
at the Centennial, and at four other World’s Fairs; also, a: the 


— . population of the former city is about 25,000, 
THOMAS’ \ | hl p if H 
ONG Facile wad. 
National Exhibition of Railroad Appliances. It received Five 


and of the latter about 5000. The subsidized 
Oo | L- ' RP Oo U CiH Annual Sales Over 50,000 Tons 
Silver Medals from the N. E. Fair, and has taken First Prize at 


ccmpany undertook to build the road to Notre 
This high grade Fer 
TR EF PROTE OR. every State Fairin N. B., where it has come into working compe- 
7" r\ I an 


Dame Bay on the east coast, a distance of 340 
tilizer produces crops 
tition with other mills. It has been tested 18 years; over 20,000 in 
bf 
A if 7 


tip As nmtan Ye 
; _ 

it of such evidence as that 
©. T. Adams, Spencer, O., 
“For years I suffered acutely 
psia, searcely taking a meal, 
n the last few months, with- 
tot the most distressing pains of 
; . ef LOW Vin Ayer’s Sarsaparilla saved 

M tite and digestion are 
“Two 


Ayer’s Sar 


1 me of Dyspepsia,” writes 

s, Nelson, N. Y. Mrs. A. M. 

» Vt., writes: “A bumor 

1 debilitated me, and caused 
me serofulous bunches on 

Less than one bottle of Ayer’s 

i has restored my appetite and 

Tt has also greatly lessened the 

I am confident they will be 
removed by continued use of the 
1.” Irving Edwards, Ithaca, 
iMicted, from boyhood, with 

sore ‘oat. Four bottles of 
Sarsaparilla cured him, and he has 


Never 


| with the disease. 
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IOWNERS OF SILOS, 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR 


ENSILAGE CORN, 
HUNGARIAN, MILLET, AND ALL SEEDS FOR FORGE CROPS, 
Machinery for Ensilage, 


Thompson’s Horse-Hoe and Cultivator Combined, 


C. H. THOMPSON & CO., 
71 Clinton, 80 and 82 South Market St., Boston. 


— es 
CHEESE AND Eggs 


Btrren “ARE E&Y 
pese v New ¥ k ‘ . 
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THE COMING MOWING MACHINE! 


The New Model Eureka Mower is the only successfal'direct ‘draft,"front cut'Mower ever constructed 
and inaugurates a new and better principle in mowing machines. * There are thousands already in use, and 
its advan over all side cut mowing machines are fully appreciated and acknowledged by the many 
who have tried it. 

It does not pass over and trample down the cut grass, as all other mowing machines do, but leaves it 
just as it is cut, and leaves it in such condition that it will cure as quickly untedded, as grass cut with 
side-cut mowers will when tedded, and mates better hay. It gives acheice of sides to mow on; the ability 
to cut back and forth on side hill, or across lodged grass, or at one end of a piece, instead of around it— 

at practical advantages wh ch all farmers will appreciate. And, as itis the lightest draft mower in the 
world, the wide cutter-bar used enables a farmer to do as much work with one “Eureka” as can be done 
with any iwo side-cut mowing machines made. Although the cutter-bar is wide, being in front, the 
machine can be operated through a narrower space than a mower can with the cu ter-bar projecting out at 
one side. And as the cutter-bar is in front, the driver can much more readily see obstructions as he ap- 
proaches them, than when the cutter-bar is at one side. It will mow succesefully in orchards, or stampy, 
or stony ground. In fact it is well «dap'ed to New England farms, and will work in any place where any 
other mower will work, better than any other mower can. 

Itis the most comfortable mower to ride. And, censidering its capacity for cutting, its advantages 
for rapid curing, and making a superior quality of bay, i. i- by far 


THE CHEAPEST MOWER IN MARKET! 


Send for descriptive circular, or call and see it, if you want to get the best mower in existence, and 
the one that will give you the most fer your money. 


T. B. EVERETT & CO., 


43 South Market Street, Boston, Mass., 


my23 4t NEW ENGLANDjAGENTS. 
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Wes 


| ants: CORN MAY BE PLANTED AS LATEAS JUNE [0th 


—ON THE — 


srocksringae CORN eearitizer. 


60 Bushels and 3 1-4 Tons Stover. 


WeEarz#, N. H., Oct. 28, 1884, 
BowKER FERTILIZER Co.: Gents,—I wish to enter for one of the premiums, and 
submit the following statement: I raised this year on one acre of land, fertilized with 
1200 lbs. STOCKBRIDGE CORN MANURE, which I bought at North Weare, 4153 
ibs. of ears of sound corn, a sample of which I send with this statement, which at 70 lbs. 
to the bushel, gives me 59 23.70 bushels shelled corn. The weight of the stover was 
6531 lbs, or three tons and a quarter, and the land was an old field that had not been 
ploughed for 12 years, and had not been top-dressed at all during that time, so THERE 
WAS NO OLD MANURE IN THE SOIL 'TO MAKE 1HE CORN GROW. My 
age is 23 years. WILBUR D. CHASE. 
Mr. Chase, who writes the above, was awarded the Second Prize on Corn, which we 
offered in 1884. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER COMPANY, BOSTON & NEW YORK. 
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said in a recent lecture that so many young men 
break down in physical culture frem over train- 
ing, or an attempt to reach the desired bodily de 
velopment within a few weeks. He remarked 
that the enlargement of the chest and legs, the 
Strengthening of the muscies, and the expansion 
of the veins cannot be safely accomplished ina 
short period. 

— Three kinds of locusts ravage Cali‘ornia 
and Oregon, the worst being the Rocky Moun- 
tain locust, whose ravages last year came near 
starving out the people of two or three Western 
States. After devastating one region, they rise 
high into the air and begin prospecting for new 
terrlory to ravage. 

- Dr. Al Watts last week curtailed a ferocious 
Bengal tiger, attached to Van Ambarg’s mena- 
gerie, in Salem. 

— The annual Unitarian Festival during an- 
niversary in Soston was largely atrended and 
part cipatcd in by an intellectual company. 

— At the convention of the Woo! Growers’ 
National Association at St. Louis, last week,a 
resolution was adopt'd calling for a restoration 
of the woo! tariff of 1867. 

—I1f manners are not themselves character, 
they are at least the dress of character. 

—The caue of the recent revolt among the 
New Mexico Indians is said to be that the gove 
ernm nt sent them a “Cold headed inspector.” 
— The Bank of England has redaced its rate 
of interest to 2 per cent. The same reduction io 
the rate of discount was mads by the bank pre- 
cisely a year ago. 

— The Tarkisb government declines the Eng 
lish proposal to occupy Suakin, no doubt be- 
cause not only of the conditions imposed but be 
cause also ot the mysterious influence of Bis. 
marck. 

— The act to amend the charter of the city of 
Boston having received the Governor's signa, 
ture, it will go into cffsct cn the 27th. of the pre. 
sent month. 

— The fifth annual convention of the Iosti'ute 
of Her.dity was held in Boston last week. 
—The New York banks have notified the Bos- 
ton banks that 14 per cenf. only will be allowed 
on dip sits on and after June Ist. 


stimulant, but a plent 
food. The high stand- 
ard for which 
been noted for 


i TWENTY 
YEARS 


past will be strictly 
maintained. 

For pamphiets, 
dress 


it has 


miles. 
— Dr. White of the Pennsylvania University 
of superior quality and 
quantity. It is not a 
use. Its almost perfect mechanism renders it yy efficient. 
Automatic, storm-proof and noiseless. I, has mo Friction 


Balls or other loose joints to impair itsefficiency, or shorten its 
life. Those parts of the Eclipse — the most strain are of wrought 
iron, and all wearing parts are machine finished. It is the !ongest 
stroke mill, and is the only Solid Wheel Mill which stands - re 
i ' ci rely outof the wind when not at work. it needs no 
rtetion brake t pe ye My px amy no “clap trap” affair, built to be auctioned off for whatever 
is bid, but is a standard article, costing one Man as much as another. We send experienced men to put up 
jobs. No dishonest agents or workmen are tolerated. Our Warehouse is the largest one Kast of Chicago, 
where Windmills, Pamps, Tanks, and other water sup ly materiale are kept constantly on hand. 
Full satisfaction guaranteed to patrons. Large Railroad jobs filled at short notice. Geared Wind 


wills for Power, with all necessary machinery supplied. #@~ For Circulars apply to 
my?2-62t L. MH. WHEELER, No. 68 Pearl Street, Boston. 


===" Stove 


STANDARD 


SUPERPHO SPHATE 


FOR 


CORN, 


POTATOES, 
GRASS 


And All Other Crops. 


Guaranteed to be Always the Same 





STATE OF THE MA°KETS. 


The dispatches received from the country yes 
terday show that the markets for dairy prcduc‘s 
are ina depressed condition. Ia Elgin, butter | 
so'd at 16 cents per pound, 2 to 3 cents lower) 
than last week, and 4 cents lower than a year 

ago. In Chicago 154 cents was the highest price 
named for extra creamery. Our market is some 

what demoralized and it is difficult to name a 
regular selling price, as buyers sre holding off, 
waiting for furtber developments. Yesterday 18 
or 19 cents per pound was considered a fall quo- 
tation for round lots of extra creamery, though 
some special bands could not be bought under 
20 cents, and weie Jobbing at 21 and 22 cents 

The indications #re tba: 18 cents will be the tep 
trade price on Tuur-day, as liveral receipts are 
expected smi all will be anxous to sell. Fine 
dairy sold up pretty well last week at 17 to 18 
cents per pound, bat nobody will promi-e over 
16 to 17 cents this weck. Theres a large supply 
ot what is classed as good to choice creamery 
coming from the we-t and offering from 15 to 
17 cents per pound. It has no keeping qnali- 
ties at present, and receivers mast force it off at 
the best prices they can get. This tends to de- 
press the market and low raves may be expected 
while this suppiy continu:s. After this week it 
is likely that the Northern creamery men will 
hold back their product, as they will not want to 
force their brand into competition with others of 
no reputation, aud the market may take a 
stronger tarn, but low prices will rule until a 
free shipping point iv touched. In order to get 
the market into anything like a healthy condr 
tiou, a large quantity of butter must be exported 

No movement in this d-rection has yet been 
made, but with creamery at from 16 to 18 cents 
per pound it seems that a foreign outlet should 
be found. The outlook for the next two months 
is anything but encouraaing for dairymen, and 
they make up their minds for very low prices. 
Merchandise and manufactures of all kinas are 
selling at unremunerative rates, and butter and 
cheese will certainly be no exception. No rea 

sonable bid should be refused, and those who 
send Jo's to this market on commission should 
leave the selling altogether to the jadgement of 
the merchant bere. Ia every instance last year 
where the shipper sent in lots under limits the 





| SUFFERINGS OF A LITERARY 
CELEBRITY. 


[Oliver Wendell Holmes in Atlantic Monthly.] 

He is eupporel to be a millionaire, in 
virtue of the immense sales of his books, al 
| the money from which, it is taken for 
granted, goes into his pocket. Consequently, 
all subscription papers are handed to him for 
his signature, and every needed strange: 
who has heard his name comes to him fo: 
Assistance. 

He is expected to subscribe for all period. 
icals, and is goaded by receiving blank for 
mule, which, with their promises to pay, he 
is expected to fill up. 

He receives two or three books daily with 
requests to read and give his opinion abou’ 
each of them, which opinion, it it has a word 
which can be used as an advertisement, he 
will find quoted in all the newspapers, 

He receives thick masses of manuscript, 
prose and verse, which he is called upon 
examine and to pronounce on their merits; 
these manuscripts having almost invariably 
been rejected by the editors to whom they 
have been sent, and having as a rule no lit 
erary value whatever, 

He is expected to sign petitions, to con- 
tribute to journals, to write for faira, to at- 
tend celeorations, to make after dinner 
speeches, to send money for objects he 
does not believe in, to places he never 
heard of. 











r Windmill. 


HIGHEST AWARD 


AT THE 


CENTENNIAL. 
HIGHEST AWARD 


Af Ti 


MASS. CHAR'LE MEC’S ASSOC'N, 1884. 


And Numerous other Medals & Diplomas 


THE SIMPLEST MILL MADE 


This OLD and RELIABLE Windmill has now been 
2 in use for over 13 Years, and persons i 
= ploy this economical method of water supply either for 
Residences, Dairies, Florists, Institut , Town and 
Village Water Service or other p ses, will find it for 
theiradvantage to call upon us or send for Catalogue. 
This mili requires less attention than any other mill 
made, a special frature being the ar 
f= bearings upon which the urn table rests and turns 
This will commend itself at once to any mechanic, as o 
great importance, as no oiling 1s required here, and 
friction is reduced to the est point, thus allowing 
the wheel tou move qnick/y into the wind and commence 
work The Workmanship and FINISH is of a superior 
order, and sati-faction is always guaranteed 
PUMPS, TANKS, PIPE and all other fittings far 
nished and ESTIMATES given. 
Written testimonials from our 
at our office. 


W. PEABODY & CG., Now England Agents, Mason Building, Liberty Sq., Boston 
»4-13t 
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THE ume SELECTED GY THE U. 8. COV'T 


CARRY THE FAST MAIL. 


= 


Burlington 
Route 


C.B.&Q.R.R. 


wesinthinl 


and most Durable 
the Market- 

slle protects the 

CAVRER WORMS 
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‘tending to em 
ft Is the only line with its own track from 


: CHICACO TO DENVER, 
in| Either by way of Omaha, Pacific Junc., St. Joseph, 
Atchison or Kansas City 
1) It connects In Union Depots with through trains from 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON 

and all Eastern points. it is the principal line to 
SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND & CITY OF MEXICO 
it traverses all of the six great States of ILLINOIS, 
1OWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA, KANSAS, COLORADO 
with branch lines to ali their important cities and 


towns. 
From CHICAGO, PEORIA or ST. LOUIS, it runs 
| every day in the year from one to three elegantly 
equipped through trains over Its own tracks between 
| Chicago and Denver, 
| Chicago and Omaha, 
Chicago and Council Bluffs, 
Chicago and St. Joseph, 
Chicago and Atchison, 
Chicago and Kansas City, 
Chicago and Topeka, 
Chicago and Cedar Ra 
Chicago and Sioux 
Peoria and Council Biuffs, 
Peoria and Kansas City, 
St. Louis and Omaha, 
St. Louls and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Denver 
Kansas City and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Omaha, 
For all points in Northwest, West and Southwest. 
its equipment is complete and first class in every 
particular, and at all important points Interlocking 
Switches and Signals are used, thus Insuring com- 
fort and safety. 

For Tickets, Rates, General Information. etc. 
regarding the Burlington Route, call on any Ticket 
Agent inthe United States or Canada, or address 
J. POTTER tat V.P. & Gen. Mar., Cricac 
HENRY B. STONE, Asst. Gen. Mar., CHicaco. 

PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. Aat., Cricaao, 
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For sale by Local Agents. Send for Books and 


Circulars, to 


Standard Ferlilizer Co., 
He is called on to keep up correspond- 30 KILBY 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 
ences with unknown admirers, wno begin by uESRY 


saying they have no claim upon his time, and| pa Se Or oe ark! af 
then appropriate it by writing page afte io oh 
page, if of the male sex; and sheet afte: 


BV 8 ip eis - row 
me they ye for granted that he Usk LPs 3 Cr, os . H O LSTEI N CATT .£.. 


SUM oL > 
i ; /Nif 
gardens, was rejected by the Massachusetts Ben: asst can " —_ at any moment and spin off any Waal i Wt S500 EXHAD ON EXAND. 
ate by @ vote of 7 yess to 17 nays. The country markets on cheese seem to be] aga whe. pg he 7 ~— which le. Lndorsed by ih 
— An intense feeling of dissatistaction toward | completely demoravized, sales being mainly at| i914 arog ee 4 Im; such as —_— a 
the Dominion government, on account of the] from 5 to 6 cents per pound, and buyers here bh hi ers great-grandmother on 
d time regulations, Is rapidly spreading | 8t¢ looking for correspondingly low rates. So far| er reaching her 109th year, an elegy or 
or deo : : * | the supply of strictly choice new stock has been| an infant aged six weeks, an ode for the 
in British Columbia, and word has been forward light and the prices ruled at from 74 to 8 cents Fourth of Saly la 0 westere eomnship ext 
ed to Ottawa that if an attempt is made to enforce | per pound, but with larger receipts it may DOt bE! be found in Lippincott’s | diti 
easy to sell atover 7 cents. The price is now \ppincott’s last edition, pere 
sar nag eccinmncngiony tay —- lower than it has been for several years, and it haps a valentine for some bucolic lover who 
—The directors of the American Fishery probably has touched bottom, asthe tactorymen believes that wooing in rhyme is the way t 
Union, organized in Glouchester last December, win the object of his affections. 
have addressed a memorial to the President, ex. 
pressing satisfaction at the termination of fish 


will be likely to hold future product for some 

advance. Still, the value of cheese i: this coun: 
try depends almost entirely on the English mar- 
ket, and until exporters begin to operate we can: 

eries agreement, and citing the reasons why » not talk about any higher prices. There cannot 

proposition should be entertained for a renews’, 

of the fishery provisions of the Treaty of Wash 

ington, which expire July 1. 

—The Spanish government has appointed four 


be any profit in cheese at present rates, and if 
some favorable change does not soon take place 

eminent surgeous as a commission to investigate 

the system of inoculating human subjects with 


a curtailment of product will be the only re 
source. The Canadians bave made arrangemen‘s 
cholera microbes. 
— Leading Paris journals advise England, in- 


for a large export trade, and in order to com: 
stead of suing for the support of Germany in the 


pete with them ow factorymen must make as 
good an article and sell ft at as low a price. 

present complication of her affairs, to cultivate 

the willing friendship of France. 


Special Dispatches. 
The following dispatches were posted in the 
Produce Exchange yesterday : 
— The Worcester Sportsmen's Club passed 
Thursday of last week by the trout brooks, and 
ate its annual supper at Millbury on the next 
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— The bill to make more sure and speedy the 
arrest of trespassers on farms and orchards, and cashes tecned against bite. 
ids, 

ity, 
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1ighest shedicus « 


A HMealthfal and Delicious Beverage 
and Tonic for Family Use. 


Superior to Lime Juice or Lemons. 


A Remedy for Dyspepsia and ills aris- 
ing from a dis«rdered stomach. 


Largest and Choicest Herd in this Country 
Every Asimal Selected by a Member of the 
Firm in person. 


Over thirty yearly records made inthis herd average 14,212 
Ibs. 5 ounces; average age of cows 44 years. 

In 1881 our entire herd of mature cows averaged 14,164 ibs. 
15 ounces. 

In 1882 our entire herd of cight three-year-olds averaged 
12,388 lbs. 9 onnces. , 

April 1, 1884, ten cows 


Specially recommended asa preventive and relief 
for Cholera, Sunstroke, Fevers, Colds, Coughs, 
and valuable in Urinary difficulties. 
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in this herd had made records 
. cars from 14,000 to 18,000 each, averaging 15,608 lbs. 6 8-10 ozs. 
For the year ending June, 1884, five mature cows averaged 15,621 lbs. 1 2-5 ounces. 


Sever heifers of the Netherland Family, five of them 2 years old and two 3 years old 


11,656 Ibs. 1 2-5 ounces. 
7 BUTTER RECORDS. 
Nine cows averaged 17 Ibs. 54 ounces per week. 
Kight heifers, 3 years old, averaged 13 lbs. 4j ozs. per week. 
Eleven heifers, two years old and yonnger, averaged 10 lbs. 3 ounces per week. 


The entire original ir ted Nethe ix cow ‘ 
bs. 6 1.6 ounces our wok. ed Netherland Family of six cows (two being but 3 years old averaged 17 


When writing always mention Mass. Pioughman. 


SMITHS, POWELL & LAMB, 


LAK ESIDE STOCK FARM. SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


A Specific for Seasickness. 
Sold by Druggists. 


Avery Lactate Co., Beston, Mass. 


jly26-¥ 


snd 
evndrical averaged 


kw Perfection is attained in Dr. Sage's 
Catarrh Remedy. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN MARKET. 


BOSTON FLOUR AND GRAIN. 

The flour market is very dull, and the tena- 
ency is tor still lower prices. With wheat fall- 
ing off. flour moves very slowly, even at conces- 
sion in price, and no one is buying ahead o! 
immediate necessities. Prices are nominally at 
quotations, but the tone is in buyers’ tavor, and 
to sell any lines concessions would have to be 
made. Corn is quiet, with a limited trade. Oats 
are moving slowly,and the market isa shade 
lower. 

Flour.—Fine at $300 ¢ bbl; superfine a! 
$3 25@3 50; common extra, $3 75@4; medium 
extra at $4 25@4 50; choice extra at $4 75@5; 
Minnesota bakers’ at $4 6°9@5 00; New York 


Contains no Rosin, Sal Soda or Lime; ts not made 
from Grease, and contains nothing injurious to the 
skin or the finest fabric. Is entirelypure. Will not 
full or harden woollens. Insures a pure and lasting 
white. Used like any soap,and by everybody, even 
inexperienced hands, with perfect success. Con- 
tains no bleaching powder og anything of like 
nature. Removes easily all stains met with in the 
laundry. Isa true odorless, antiseptic and santtary 
soap, rendering it valuable for sick rooms and hos 
pitals. 


JERSEY BULL 


FOR SALE, 
WNED by F. B. RAY, Franklin. Registered 
in the American Jersey Ca‘tle Club, No. 18608 
Two years old. Address Fr. B. RAY, 
Franklin, Mase. 
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Chester White, Berkshire 

and Poland China PIGS, 

Fine Setter DOGS. 

Scotch Cellies, Fox 

Hounds and Beagies. 

She & Poultry, bred 

and for sale by W. Granons & Co., West Chester, 
Chester Co., Pa. Sends temp for Circular and Price 
List. au30-y 
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Liverpool, June 2—Cheese, 40 shillings. 
Elgin. Tl. June 1—No cheese sold. 
154 te 16 cents. Ruling price 16 cents. 
active, and over 27,000 pounds sold. 
Little Fails, N. Y¥., Jane 1 — Offering 5500 
boxes cheese. Market very quiet. Sales of 500 
boxes at 64 cents, 2000 boxes at 6 cents and 
1500 boxes at 53 cents. Balance consigned. 


If you cannot get it of your grocer, send direct to 
the office of the Company. Manufactured under 
Patent Jan. 23, 1877, and for sale by the 


CANTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


160 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
EDWARD W. HOWE, Treas. 
JAS LL. LITTLE, JR., P 


Bator Pneumonia, 
Market ° 
Consumption, 
Dyspepsia ana 


K CURTIS. 





B. THOMAS, 


AUINCY POINT, MASS. 


T. 


CATALOGUE. 


Send for a Copy. 


evening. 

— The cabinet of the President has unani- 
mously decided not to reopen the New Orleans 
exhibition. 


Utica, N. ¥., June 1—Cheese 7000 boxes sold 
at 56 to6 cents. Ruling price, 53 cents. Four 
thousand boxes consigned. Active but sick. 

Chicago, Lil., June 1 — Butter market dull. 
Western extra creamery, 15 cents; Western ex: 
13 cents. Cheese unchanged. 


roller at $5 15@5 30; Michigan at $4 75@ 
5 00; Michigan roller at $5 10@5 25; Ohio, 
Indiana, Southern Lilinois and St. Louis patents 
at $5 508575; Ohio, Indiana, Southern Illinois and 
St. Louis straichts at $5 25@5 50; some fancy 
higher; Ohio, Indiana, Southern Lilinois and St. 





Gargetine, the Infallib 
Cur 


¥ Wasting Diseases. 


Positively Relieved and Nature 


W | I § K EY, assistedin restoring Vital powers 


THIS WHISKEY SHOULD BE FOUND ON THE SIDEBOARD OF EVERY FAMILY 


THE MAGEE 
STANDARD 


PLATE IRON FURNACE 


tra dairy, 

St. Albans, Vt.,Jane 2— 
Genera! price 15to 16 cents; 
fair to ood 13 to 14 cents. 
1500 tubs. 


— Sir Oscar Clayton, surgeon to the Prince of 
Wales, says that inoculation for cholera is work. 
ing in the dark, and is highly liable to lead peo- 
ple into neglecting necessary sanitary measures, 
@—The Rhode Island legislatare promptly 
passed the ten hour law. 

— A Texanasserts that a great many cowboys 
are graduates of Eastern colleges. 

— Bleeding from fresh wounds may soon be 
stanched by powdered rice, the powder being 
sprinkled on lint and the lint epplied as a com- 
press. 

— The over-patriotic Sergeant Bates boasts 
that be bas carried the national flag over 48,000 
miles. 

— Boston prize fights are held in private clab 
rooms, from which the police are politely ex- 
cluded. 

— The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 
is fighting vigorously for entrance into the city 
of Philadelphia. 

— The Salvationists are to send a brigade into 
the Northwest to work among the Indians and 
Half Breeds. 

— It is stated on medical authority tha; 
catarrhal consumption, before it develops into 
tubercular, is that form most open to benefit by 
change of air. 

— One of the under ciasses in Newton Theo. 
logical Seminary recently carried through, in a 
public exhibition, all the forms of the Jewisb 
service, having all the officials of the synagogue, 
with robes of office, and a Book of the Law 
which had been often used in Jewish worship. 

— A number of chariots, heaped up with the 
offerings ot the people of France, followed the 
the hearse bearing the remains of Victor Hugo. 
The spectacle of the procession, the crowded 
streets, and the blackened houses is pronounced 
unparalleled. 

— Boston is asserted :o be the only city in the 


Butter market dull. 
seleetions 17 cents: 
Shipments today, 


Addres. 


SCHLEGEL & |FOTTLER. 


South Market Street, 


BOSTON, MASS 
mh21-13t 


GARGET 


Has stood the test of years 

—_é& Safe, reliable, effectiv -. Send 

for free circular with testi- 

. “WABMmonials, &c. Sent postpaid 
Send by postal note. THE GARGETINE 
ranville, N . my23-18t 


TIE 


Louis clears at $5 00@5 25; Minnesota spring 
patents at $5 50@5 75; some fancy higher ; Wis- 
consin spring patents at $5 575. Cornmea) 
at $2 50 ¢ bbl. Rye flourat $4 374@4 75. Oat- 
meal at $5 25 ¢ bbi tor fine and $5 75 for cut. 
Corn.—High mixed at 57a574c ; steamer yellow 
at 564@57c; steamer mixed at 56@564c ; good 
no-grade at 54@65i5c, as to quality und color. 
Oats.— Choice barley at 45@47c; No.1 white 
at 46c; No.2 white at 42c; No. 3 white at 4lc; 
mixed at 404@4l4c, as to quality. 
Mill-feed.—Bran at $15 50@16 ¢ ton in bulk 
for spring, with winter wheat at $16 00@16 50, in 
sacks about $1 more; feed and miadiings in 
bulk at $15 0@17 00 ton; some fancy higher. 
Cotton seed meal at $27 00@28 00 4% ton for 
prime new on spot, and $26 75 to arrive. 
Rye.—Quiet at 93@95c & bush for No. 1 New 
York in a small way. 
The above quotations, except for rye, are re- 
ceivers’ prices for car lots. 


} CHEAP, SIMPLE 
Serviceable 


INSTRUMENT 


for terracing, level- 
ing, ditching and 
draining lands, lay- 
ing off lots, and 
foundations for 
houses, etc., etc. 


Address, 


The Bostrom Automatic Level Go., 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
ap25 ‘dtecw 


00 Carriages 


IT IS ABSOLUTELY PURE. ENTIRELY FREE FROM FUSEL ou. 
DO NOT BE DECEIVED.—Many Druggists and Grocers who do not have Dufly’s Pure 
Malt Whiskey in stock, attempt to palm off oncustomers, whiskey of theirown bottling, which 
oeing of an inferior grade and adulterated, pays them a larger profit. 


ASK FOR DUFFY’S PURE MALT WHISKEY,'AND TAKE NO OTHER 
SOLD BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DRUCCISTS AND GROCERS. ,, 


Send us your address and we will mail book containing valuable information Sample Quart Rottles 
sent to any address in the United States (East of the Rocky Mountains), securely packed in plain 
case, Express charges prepaid on receipt of $1.28, or Six Bottles sent for BB. OO 


DUFFY MALT WHISKEY CO., Baltimore, Md., U. S. A, 


ap25: 4tcow 


Dr. Carson’s Nerve Tonic. 


—>s*FOR MEN. <<—_— 


This medicine has been nsed by me in my practice for many years, for the treatment of Nervons Prostra- 
tion, Absent Mindedness, Mental Derangement, Spermatorrhera, Impotency and all affec tions of the Kidneys 
and Generative epene, with the most gratifying results. | have never lost a patient who used it, but it haa 
saved the lives and restored the health of thousands, who, had it not been for its time h : 
their days in lunatic asylums or have sunk into premature graves 
of medicine, and desire to place this TONIC where it will do the most z 
pill form, so as to send it through the mail in plain wrappers, free fre 

Hundreds of testimonials of positive cures of cases which have ronour 
in my office, which were accomplished solely by the use of the NERVE TONIC 
ence satisfies me that no medicine known to the profession will restore lost vitality m 
nently than this. Every form of Nervous Weakness, especially that of the ¢ 
Spermatorrhaa, atorrhira, Impotency, etc., is completely cured by it, and 
is an indorsement of it by the distinguished editor of Heatu anp Home, Dr. Hal 
by having used it so successfully in his own large and lucrative practice. 


SINCLE BOX, $1.00; SIX BOXES, $5.00. 
Address DR. CARSON, 723 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C. 


The Bean Trade. 

There is no life to the bean trade, and although 
receipts are small, prices are still in a drooping 
condition. In a jobbing way there is a fair 
movement, but concessions are necessary [to sel! 
carloads. Large pea are net easy to place at 
over $1.50, though occasional sales are reported 
at $1 55, and for mediums $1 45 to $1 50 isa fall 
range. Small lots command 10 to 16 cents more. 
Improved yellow eyes are selling mostly at $1.90 
to $1.96 per bushel. 

Eggs - Short Counts. 

It is with some difficulty that receivers keep 
prices from going off. Sales of Eastern continue 
to be made at 14 cents and Northern and Provin- 
cial at 13 to 134 cents per dozen. Occasional 
fancy marks go uigher. : : 

@ are requested to call attention to the dis- 
honest practices of a few dealers tn selling eggs. 
Regular cases should contain 49 dozen, and this 
is what the retailer pays for. But it has been 
found thut some of the cases packed here 1uo 
short 8 dozen, or one layer. In orderto sip 
this mean business buyers should carefully ex 
amine their cases, and when a shortage is de 
tected give the name of the fraudulent dealers te 
the public. 


Treatise on 
TERRACING |] 
free. 

Send for ff 
circular. 


2 26 


S27.00 per Ton, F'.o.B. 
AT FALL RIVER, MASS., 
POR 


OHURCH’S 


FISH & POTASH. 


ANALYSES. 
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ANY PART FOR ANY 
REPAIRS, Mowing Machine, Horse Rake, Plow or 
to be duplicated. ata) 
Tug Warruan & BaBnns MFu. CO., Boston, Mass. 
my2-14t 





Lawn Mower. Show this to your Hardware 
Dealer, or eend us. express paid, the broken 
Cc free. 








ToLepo, June 1.—Wheat weak; No. 2 red at 
89§c asked; No. 2 soft at 974c asked. Corn 
lower; No. 2at 47c asked. Oats quiet; No. 2 
at 354c asked. 


Curmiet, C. A, GOESSMANN. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


JOSEPH CHURCH & CO0., 


Tiverton, R. 1. 
167 Ibe. per Bag. 
Address 
JOB HATHAWAY. General Agent, 
apls-ot Steep Brook, Mase. 


THOROUCHBRED 


"¥2 HOLSTEINS, "SR 


Imported and HMome-Bred 


COWS, YEARLING HEIFERS & CALVES 


—male and female—for sale. This is one of the old 
est and best herd of Holsteins in the country. We 
don’t force our cows for big records, but have two- 
year.old milk records of from 9,000 to 11,100 pounds 
per vear, and mature cows that give from 14,000 to 
16,200 pounds of milk per year. We have some extra 
good breed 
Bull Calves 
that we can give good bargains on if sold soon t 
Correspondence and personal inspection invited Commonwealth that can reduce the limit of 1'8 
Lake View Farm, North Andover, Mass | '@x8tion. 
WwW. A. BUSSELL, Preprieter. = * - net 

J.C. POOR, Manager. apré-t. Sick Hg aDacu &.—Thousands w ave 
— — = : suffered intensely with sick headache say that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla has completely cured them. 
One gentleman thus relieved, writes: “ Hood’s 
Sarsaparilia is worth its weight in gold.” Reader, 
if you area sufferer with sick headache, give 
Hood’s Sarsaparilia atrial. It will do you posi- 
tive good. Made by U. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, 
Mass. Sold by all druggists. 100 Doses One 
Doliar. 


ee 


~ 





ly help, would have ended 
am now giving up the active practice 
Ih t had it put up in 
parts of the world. 
urable,’’ are now 

» and varied experi- 

e rapidly and perma- 
ative Organs, such aa 

en by asingle box. Below 
e, who knows of its virtues 
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St. Lovis, Jane 1.—Flour lower; family at 
$3 70@3 80; choice at 94 25@4 35; tancy at 
$4 60@5 10; patents at $5 35@5 75. Wheat 
lower; No. 2 red at 994@81 00, closing nomi- 
nally at 99c. Corn lower; No. 2 mixed at 43@ 
44c; closing at {38@s34. Oats lower; No. 2 
mixed at 30§@3lgc Rye slow, 72casked. Bar. 
ley quiet, Minnesota at 60c. 


Potatoes. 

In the potato market supply and demand rut 8 
about even. Choice Houlton prolifics command 
65 to 68 cents per bushel, in car loads, and 
hebrons are worth 65 cents. Bat for the bes! 
rose 60 cents is a full price, and some range down 
to 55 cents. 

May and Straw. 
here is a scarcity of desirable grades of bay 
= caine have been rend made at $22 to $23 
per ton, with an occasional fancy car at $23 50 
to $24. The high prices ruling in New York at 
tract shipments that way. Rye straw is in fair 
request at $23 to $23.50 per ton. 
Miecellaneous. 
Good Maryland strawberries sold yesterday at 
nts per quart. 
a eabard is ia large supply and selling at $1 
nds. 
tm onions have ooreet to $1.50 per 
crate; wholesale jobbing at $1 75 to $2. 

Pineapples are plentiful, and selling at 10 to 

h. 

wt Sates one selling mostly in small lots at 33 
barrel. 

—e Oats. 


nd is moderate and prices are about 
oomar —— 2 white were quoted at 419 to 42 
cents, and barley at 46 to 48 cents. On the first 
call there was a sale of 3 cars July, No. 2 white, 
at 41} cents, and on the second call 3 cars 0: the 
same at the same price. The closing prices were: 
For cash No. 2 white, 41 cents bid and 4!§ cents 
asked; June, 41 cents bid and 41g cents asked; 
July, 413 cents bid and 41 cents asked ; August 
43 cents asked. The settling price was 41§ cents 
per bushel for No. 2 white. 


Sagar. 


Is no heavier and will run 
{n a lighter breeze than the 
common Wooden Wheel. 
Will not shrink, swell, warp 

or rattle. Also the 
BUCKEYE FORCE PUMP, 
S Double acting. Non-freezing. 
| “aT. B. EVERETT & CO. 
43 So. Market St., Boston. 

Send for Circulars. 


aratus should receive 


furnace 1s a blessing, 
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We invite attention to our large assortmen* 


CARRIACES, 


suitable for 


SPRING AND SUMMER 


Victorias in Great variety. 


Also the hght Victoria Duquessa, speciall 
edapted for ladies’ use. Beach Wagons in all the 
leading styles, including the popular Russian, with 
and without C y Top. Gladstone Wagons, ver 
stylish. A fine selection of Two-wheel Carts, wit 
and without Top. Goacer Phwtons, sidebar and 
Cut-ander Extension Top alis, and a choice lot 
of Top and Open Buggies, in all the latest patterns. 


S. A. STEWART & CO.. 
118 & 120 SUDBURY STREET 


— + oe Stere, 13 Green &t., Beeston. 
apét 


- 


reular of the Magee 
ers say about ite 
constructed, the 
most economical of 
We warrant it abso 


: zh a give perfect satis- 
MAGEE FURNACE CO,, 
Nos. 32 to 38 Union, 


and 19 to 27 Friend Sts., BOSTON 


—. 


Rare Chance for luvestment. 


\ 
An Estate at Brighton, containing 35,000 \ 
feet of land, highly cultivated, with fruit 4 
trees in full bearing; Grapes, Currants, . 
&c., and an elegant Lawn in srout of the double h’4-eowtf 
House, which te two stories, oqeeaint ng 6 rooms of mh'teo 
size, and well arranged for two families; a 
table with stone cellar, Henery, &c. It is located P AT 
within three minutes walk of horse cars, in a good WORLD S EXPOSITION 
eee. .~ buts wey Games orn ee eee on g-I 
i servoir, the new . apte >» sauue Be ‘ 
for » small Hotel, or for two families desiring an — fay tf “Pree 
Sept. or Oct. but- 
mil = Chass 3 and the First 
t Butter, 
mlater the COOLEY 


ealthy Rents read- 
ily for $500, and will be sold for $5500 
has a Patente OCeRs. 
Othe: 


and ear) ssion gi A _ Title 

Perfect, early possession given. to 
; T. W. SILLOW Ax, 

ora imitate construction 

‘but cannot use the process. 


je6-2t 71 Green &t., Boston. 
ACHINE CO., 
/ermont. 


RMONT FARM M 
Bellows Falls, Verm 


T. B. EVERETTK& CO., Agents, 43 South 
Market Street, Boston. mehl4-7t-eow 
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“anRKET 


Waamwortow, D. C., May 15 
We have known Dr. Carson for several et and we know what he states in the above ~h- LF to 
0 


be literally true ; in fact, in our own bands the Tonic has done much more than the D , 
is an honest and reliable physician. aie Ww. i i! CEM sa > oS 


Editor Heaurn AND Home. 
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THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. ONLY $1 


BY MAIL POST-PAID. 


RUSTURE. 


For Comfort, a and Durabil- 
ity U 


NeW ORLEM.. 


eeping butter,Lot 
was ‘awarded to 








excelled. 
Warranted Not to Rust 
Warranted Not to Break. 

Worn While Bathing- 


Elast c trusses and belts, so called, soon becom: s 
filthy from me the perspiration, and also lose 
thei: power. THE CELLULOED once fitted 
always remains so;is always clean, as it is proof 
against all secretions of the body. Do not be 
alarmed by quack talk about the harm done by 
trusses, but remember that THE LLU. 
L@aUD when proper y adjusted is the only truss 
or support of any kind that can absolutely be de- 
pended on. This is especially the case in Summer; 
the wearer of an elastic or leather truss soon becomes 
an object of disgust to himself and friends. THE 
CELLULOID will be properly adjusted and the 
fit and TY: guaranteed by G@. F. DANS. 
MORE & 5 


86 Bromfield St., 
Wesleyan Building, Boston. 


Send for Circ ular. ady attendant. 
y 





WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO’S 
N 
Used by best Cream- 
fies and Dairies BE- 
CAUBE it is the Strong- 
est, the Purest, thé 
Brightest and the Best. 
} IT WILL NOT 
land Matton. r the Buttermilk or Turn Rancid. 
it contains no Acid or Alkali,.4? 
$ a r old Color, but a new one so prepared 


Small Farm for Sale. 


Com astory audahalf House 
with Datethed, well finished and not 
‘old; together with twenty-one acres of 
land, mostly cleared, situated in the northerly part 
of Randolph, Mass.,on one of the main to 
Boston, yy ft ey rs Scheel, acd 
only one mile from Coureh an hool, an 
pan two miles from the famous Thayer Academy. WAGON SCALES, 
Price only $1400. For farther particulars, address , Brass 
Box 150, Randolph, Mass. e6-2t 


For Sale, 


In Vermont, cheap for cash, 140 acre 
Farm, Tillage, Pasture and Woodland; 
new 9-roomed dwelling House, ‘‘arriage 
House, Barn, Shed, etc.; never failing spring of 
running water; adjoining the famous Plymouth 
Pond, which is about | mile long by § wide; magni- 
ficent scenery; splendid fishing and boating within 
stone’s throw from the dwelling House. Located on 
the southwestern slope to the Black River Valley, 
ia the Green Mountains in Plymouth, Vermont, a 
few rods from School House, 14 miles from Tyson 
P. O., 64 miles from Ludlow on Ct. Vt. R. B.; 6 
hours by rail from Boston. Address 
my?3- JAS. McDURMOTT, Tyson, Vt. 


SEED CORN, 


HAVE a supply of the H 5 
I Ls a Gorn with large co hte ge his 
eet, ushe’ 
of Shelled Cora to the a, “with _ tg ~ 
jon. Price $1 per peck ; $2.50 
or address C. E. HA 





KNOW THYSELF, 
A Great Medical Work on Manhood 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debi 
ity, Premature Decline in Man, Errors of Youth 
and the untold miseries resulting from indiscretio 
or excesses. k for every man, young, middle 
aged and old. It contains 125 prescriptions for al 
acute and chronic diseases, each one of which is in 
valuable. So found by the Author, whose experience 
for 23 years is such as probably never before fell to 
the lot of any physician. 300 pages, bound in beau- 
tiful French muslin, embossed covers, full gilt, 
guaranteed to be a finer work in every sense—me- 
chanical, literary and profesmonal—than any other 
work sold in this country for $2.50, orthe money ail! 
be refunded in every instance. Price only $1.00 by 
mail, post- - Iilustrative sample 6 cents. Send 
now. Gold medal awarded the author by the 
National Medical A jation, 'o the President of 
whieb, the Hon. P. A. Bissell, and associate officers 
of the Boerd the reader is respectfully referred. 
The Scrence of Life should be read by the Fey 
for instruction, and by the afflicted for relief. It wi 
benefit all.—London Lancet. 

ere is no member of society to whom The 
Science of Life will not be usefui, whether youth, 
parent, ian, instructor or clergyman.—Ar- 
Address the Peabody Medical Bestionte, ov Dr. W. 
H. 4 ay No.4 err Street, Boston, ace who 

ited om an quiring 

experience. Chronic and obstinate diseases that have 
baffied the skill of all other + 


soho! THYSELF 


tion this paper. 
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)| Hogs, whole .- 
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CLARE ’s 
j1 nu Oy B.+ees 
in 


that it cannot change, 


MAKES= 


tT W ARE of imitations, and of all other of] 
: they get rancid and spoil the butter. 
st our trade mark, a dandelion bios 
. the box, and the signature of Wells, 
1 & Co., ison the bottle and TAKE NO 


ER Ir “wc YELLOW 


Keep it, write 





| Cheese and Ege*- 





MARINE VARNISH 


the preservation of paint upon the outside of 
la Shi , etc., it also restoros old paint to look 
like new. ufact 


— The use of steel, by reason of the dimin- 
ished cost of its production, has been made not 
only possible but economical for many purposes 
not before thought of. Steel is now worked over _ 

There have been no sales reported for a day or 
in many forms for common use, where Iron BAS | two past and the market is quiet and prices nom- 
been employed heretofore. The existing — ! me game. we quote far to . ood. red a OK 

to 5§ cents centrifuga: to 8 
ence in price between iron and steel is nearly i at, at 
compensated for by the greater durability of 5 13-16 to 6 3-16 cents per pound. In re’ 


steel. 


—for free 

Poe Lin, ston this paper sad 

address $ OF 

Binghamton, N.*- 

ured by 

AHEL WHEELER, 
245 Milk St., Besten. 

Descriptions sent by request. jeo—tt 


STONINGTON LINE, 


INSIDE ROUTE. 


An any souTH 


WEST. 
B.R 
epeennmer e STATE STREET. 
‘ 4a. FOLSOM, Bapt- 4 BP. B. = Rapmmatiay tare 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


1, 83 
Cash Fund, January, Naboo : 


ce 
ast year, $15,135. 
Fund the Pee styear,@19,006.26. Amoun 
. Total Liabilities, $186,- 
‘ull. Dividends paid 
on 5 years 














HOC CHOLERA 


Cure and Freventive. 


and Vegetables. 


swt Potatoes 
Onions, bed. 








nd 
ts nd, as to 
“Wednesiay. 


— The “root web worm” has appeared in 
Illinois. This isan enemy to gro corn. 
The corn stalks will be found to be - 
larly gnawned beneath theear. From eight 
to ten larve are found ina hill. The worm 
is a new one to the farmers of illinois and it 
resembles the cut worm in its op- 
erations. 


- 
20 
0 2 0g? 








“BLOOD WILL TELL,” 

Yes, the old ad is right, bat if the liver is 
disordered and tne blood -omes thereby coz- 
ru the bad “ blood will tell * in diseases of 
the skin and throat, in tumors and ulcers, and 
in tubercles in the lungs (first of con- 

even although the subject be de 
ht line from Richard Coear de 
Lion, or the est Roman of them ali. For 
setting the liver in order no other medicine in 
the world equals Dr. Pierce’s “Golden Medica; 
Discovery.” Try it, and “blood will tell * 
the story of its 7) 


Pea, bush. 
' Squashes,c# 
Hubbard . 
v bbi, 
Marrow bbl 
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causing Premature Decay. Nevers Debiny " ‘Lost 
ae. im vain py 
simple means of self-ou: 
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LOOK WHAT YOU CANG 


6 Silver Plated 
io 


tage’ 

treat the animals as it is 
given with thefood. Ifdelayed untilthey cannot 
stand or walk to the trough, and appetite entirely 
» itis harder to get them take it. It has, 


t 3 00 


vat Motta, 
We do what 


276 We Adve . 
to atverting 





e + y written. 
¥ ton...- and Treas. 


OR We . t itt be 
uarantee all to 
Quincer rh 0108 PLATE Tras 


D, Not Tin 
55c trodace goods we give each person 
ordering the above lant as 
Stampa sorted, latest styles visiting cards with 
® taken, your name printed on roa =, 
-, NOVELTY ¥FG.TD.. 
ig pay to Ag’ts.” allingford, Ct. 
pM _ja 


Set WwW. MONRO 
CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 








chilies, 
Cucumber - 
Limes.«++* . 





fferingf: ho 
, TO WEAK MEN eiressates: 
rors, early decay, los 
manhood, eto. I wil) send you a valuable treatise upon 
the above d isa directions f if 
charge. Address Prof F. ©. FOWLER Moods Gens, 
angl:y 
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